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UN THE DEATH OF MARY MAY GERARD. 
Sleep on—sleep on—sweet child, 
I'll gently lav thee on thy bier; 
But oh! my heart is aching wild, 
And vainly would I hide the tear. 


Sweet Mary May—how brief thy stay 
Amid tbe Trends who hailed thy birth— 
How sdon thy spirit passed away, 
Frotmits ungenial mould of earth. 


Thou wert my hope—sweet pallid flower, 
Frem heaven, my purest, warmest ray ; 
But God has ta’en thee to his bower, 
To bloom more fair—my Mary May. 


Sleep on, my babe—and pitying heaven 
Forgive me for these murmurings wild— 
My heart is crushed, and sorely riven, 
"T'was hard, indeed, to lose my child. 


Yet sleep my babe—in peaceful rest— 
No sorrows now can mar thy way, 
For pillowed on thy Maker's breast, 


Thou’lt find repose, blest Mary May. Steven. 
April Ist, 1847. —— 
* LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


BY C. 

‘Lead us not into temptation,” 

While Youth's bloomy ways we tread ; 
Mighty Lord of our salvation, 

Sull thy blessings on us shed. 
If this earthly love be sin ; 
If all be not pure within ; 
Tenderly dispel our blindness ; 
Speak, oh! speak to us, in kindness. 


We are young, and we are erring ; 
But we place our trust in Thee— 

Every thought to Thee referring, 
Guide us o'er life's treacherous sea, 

When the billows bounding rise 

Upward to the stormy skies— 

Listen to our supplication ; 

Send, oh! send us thy salvation. 


When the angry waves subsiding, 
Soft we speed before the gale— 

Rosy Hopes our vessel guiding, 
Pleasure veering round the sail— 

Father. hide us in thine arms, 

From the world’s deceitful charms ! 

Save us from this tond affection ; 

Cover us wiih thy protection. 


Here our youthful hearts we tender, 

As our prayerful song we sing ; 
Oh! accept the meek surrender, 

Gracious God, Almighty King! 
Save us from all sin and care ; 
Grief, and darkness, and despair ; 
Grant, oh! grant us thy salvation ; 
Lead us not into temptation!” 

February 15, 1847. 


| amonst the strongest pledges for thy side, that never ouce—no, not ier a mo- 
‘ment of weakness—didst thou reve! in the vision of corenets and honour from 
jman. Coronets for thee ! Oh no! Honours. if they come when all is over, are 
| for those thatshare thy blood. Daughter of Domremy, when the gratitude of 
leby king shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call her. 
|| Kang of France, but she will not hear thee! Cite her by thy apparitors to 
‘\come and receive a robe of honour, but she will be found en contumace. 
_|When the thunders of Universal France, as even yet may happen, shall pro- 
| claim the grandets of the poor shepherd girl that gave up all for her country— 
‘\thy ear, young shepherd girl, will have been deaf for five centuries. To suffer 
| and to do, that was thy portion in this life ; to do—never for thyself, always for 
others ; to suiler—never in the persons of generous champions, always in th 
‘\own :—that was thy destiny ; and not for a moment was it hidden from thyself. 
_| Life, thou said’st, is short : and the sleep, which is in the grave, is long! Let 
| me use that life, so transitory, for the glory of those heaveuly dreams destined 
'|to comfort the sleep which is so long. This pure creature—pure from every 
| suspicion of even a visionary self-interest, even as she was pure in senses more 
_/obvious—never once did this hoty child, as regarded herse!f, relax from her be- 
_hef in the darkness that was travelling to meet her. She might not prefigure 
| the very manner of her death ; she saw not in vision perhaps the aerial attitude 
|jof the fiery scaffold, the spectators withont end on every road pouring into 
Rouen as to a coronation, the surging smoke, the volleying fames, the hostile fa. 
_ ces all around, the pitying eye that Jurked but here and there until nature and 
imperishable truth broke loose from artificial restraints ; these might not be ap- 
| parent through the mists of the hurrying future. But the voice that her 
to death, shat she heard for ever. 

Great was the throne of France even in those days, and great was he that 
_sate upon it : but well Joanna knew that not the throne, nor he that sate upon 
|\it, was for her ; but, on the contrary, that she was for them; not she by them, 
but they by her, should rise from the dust. Gorgeous were the lilies of France, 
jaud for centuries had the privilege to spread their beauty over land and sea, un- 
til, in another century, the wrath of God and man combined to wither them ; 
but well Joanna knew early at Domremy she had read that bitter truth, that 
the lies of France would decorate no garland for her. Flower nor bud, beil 
jnor blossom, would ever bloom for her. 
| But stop. What reason is therefor taking up this subject of Joanna precisely 
|in this spring of 1847! Might it not have been left till the spring of 1947! or, 
perhaps, left till called for! Yes, but it 2s called for ; and clamorously. You 
are aware, reader, that amongst the many original thinkers, whom modern 
France has produced, one of the reputed leaders is M. Michelet. All these wri- 
ters are of a revolutionary cast ; not ina political seuse merely, but in all sen- 
ses: mad, oftentiines, as March hares ; crazy with the laughing-gass of re- 
covered liberty ; drunk with the wine-cup of their mighty Revolution ; snorting, 
whinnying, throwing up ther heels, like wild horses im the boundless Pampas, 
and running races of defiance with snipes, or with the winds, or with their own 
|shadows, if they can find nothing else to challenge. Some time or other, J, 
that have leisure to read, may introduce you, that have not, to two or three do. 
zen of these writers: of whom I can assure you beforehand that they are often 
profound, and at intervals are even as impassioned as if they were come of our 
best English blood, and sometumes (because it 1s not pleasant that people should 
be too easy to understand) almost as obscure as if they had been suckled by 
transcendental German nurses. But now, confining ovr attention to M. 
Michelet—who is quite sufficient to lead a man inte a gallop, requiring two re- 
iays, atleast, of fresh readers ;—we in England- who know him best by his 
worst book, the book agaist Priests, &c., which has been most circulated— 
know him disadvantageously. That book 1s a rhapsody of incoherence. M. 
Michelet was ligh-hea.‘ed. | believe, when he wrote it: and it is well that his 
keepers overtook him in ume to imtercept a second part. But his History of 
France is quite another thing. A man, in whatsoever craft he sails, cannot 
stretch away out of sight when he is linked to the windings of the shore by 
towing ropes of history. Facts,and the consequences of facts, draw the writer 
back te the falconer’s lure from the giddiest heights of speculation. Here, 
therefore—in his France—if not always free frum flightiness, if now and then 


JOAN OF ARC, 
In reference to M. Michelet’s History of France. 

BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
What is to be thought of her 7 ~ What is to be thought of the poor shepherd’ 
irl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, that—like the Hebrew shepherd 
y from the hills and forests of Judwa—rose suddenly out of the quict, out of 
safety, out of the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes. 
and to the more perilous station at the right 
of kings! The Hebrew boy inaugurated his patriotic mission by an act, 
by a@.wietorious act, such as no man could deny. But so did the girl of Lor. 
raime, if we read her story as it was read by those who saw nearest. Adverse 


armies bore witness to the boy as no pretender : but so they did to the gentle | 


Judged by the voices of all who saw them f,om a station of good will, 

h were found true and loyal to any promises involved in their first acts. 
Enemies jt was that made the difference between their subsequent fortunes | 
The boy rose—toa splendour and a noon-day prosperity. both personal and 
public, that rang through the records of his people, and became a bye word 
amongst his posterity for a thousand years, until the sceptre was departing from 
Judah. The poor, forsaken girl, on the contrary. drank not herself from that, 


cup of rest which she had secured for France. She never sang together with, 
the songs that roe in her native Domremy, as echoes to the departing steps of, 
invaders. She mingled not in the festal dances at Vaucouleurs which celebra | 
ted in opere the redemption of France. No! for her voice was then silent : 
No! for her feet were dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl ! whom, 
eatliest youth, ever I believed in as full of truth and self-sacrifice, this 


‘off like a rocket for an airy whee! in the clouds, M. Michelet, with natural po- 
‘liteness, never forgets that he has left a large audience waiting for him on earth, 
and gazing upwards in anxiety for his return : return, theretore, he does. But 
‘History, though clear of certain temptations in one direction, has separate dan- 
gers of its own. It is impossible so to write a History of France, or of - 
land—works becoming every hour more ind spensable to the inevitably-political 
man of this day —without perilous openings for assault. If 1, for instance, on 
‘the part of England, should happen to turn my labours in that channel, and (on 
tha model of Lord Perey going to Chevy Chase)— 
* A vow to God should make 

My pleasure in the Michelet woods 

‘Three summer days to take,” 

—probably from simple delirium, 1 might hunt M. Michelet into delirium tre- 
mens. ‘Two stroug angels stand by the side of History, whether French His- 
tory or English, as heraldic supporters : the angel of Research on the left band, 
‘that must read millions of dusty parchments, and of blotted with lies; 
whe angel of Meditation on the right hand, that must cleanse these lying records 
\with fire, even asof old the draperies of asbestos were cleansed, aud must 
quicken them into regeuerated life, Willingly I acknowledge that no man will 
ever avoid innumerable errors of detail; with so vast a compass of ground to 
traverse, this is impossible : but such errors (though | have a bushel on hand, at 
M. Michelet’s service) are not the game [ chase: it is the bitter ard unfair 
spirit in which M. Michelet writes against England. Even that, after all, is 
but my secondary object: the real one is Joanna, the Pucelie d’Orleans, for 
herself. 
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[ am not going to write the History of La Pucelle : to do this, or even cir- lto France would have been nurtured, For it is a strange fact. noticed by M. 
eumstantially to report the history of her perseevtion and hitter death, of her| Michelet and others, that the Dukes of Bar and Lorraine had for generations 
struggle with false witnesses and with ensnaring judges, it would be necessary pursued the policy of eternal warfare with France on their own account, yet al- 
to have before us all the documents, and. therefore, the collection only now) 8° of eternal amity and league with France in case anybody else presuined to 
forthcoming in Paris. But my purpose is narrower. There have been great attack her. Let peace settle upon France, and before long you might rely 
thinkers, Tedsining the careless judgments of contemporaries, who have| Upon seeing the little vixen Lorraine flying at the throat of France. Let 
thrown themselves boldly on the judgment of a far posterity, that should have France be assailed by a formidable enemy, and instantly you saw a Duke of 
had time to review, to ponder, compare. ‘There have been great actors on the ‘Lorraine or Bar insisting on having his throat cut in support of France : which 
stage of tragic humanity that might, with the same depth of confidence, have} favour accordingly was cheerfully granted to them in three great successive 
appealed from the levity of compatriot friends—too heartless for the sublime} battles by she English and by the Turkish Sultan, viz., at Crecy, at Nicopolis, 
interest of their story, and too impatient for the labour of sifting its perplexi and atAgincourt. é 

| This sympathy with France during great eclipses in those that during ord:- 


ties—to the maynanimity and justice of enemies. To this class belongs the} dort 
‘ary seasons were always teasing her with brawls and guerrilla inroads, 


» Maid of Arc. The Romans were too faithful to the ideal of grandeur in them. g 
‘strengthened the natural piety to France of those that were confessedly the 


selves not to relent, after a generation or two, before the grandeur of Hannibal | SU 
Mithridates—a more doubtful person—yet, merely for the magic perseverance) Children of her own house. ‘The outposts of France, as one may call the great 
of his indomitable malice. won from the same Romans the only rea! honour that frontier provinces, were of all localities the most devoted to the Fleurs de 
ever he received on earth. And we English have ever shown the same hom- ‘Lys. To witness, at any great crisis, the generous devotion to these lilies of 
age to stubbornenmity. ‘To work unflinchingly for the ruin of England ; to ‘the little fiery cousin that in gentler weather was for ever tilting at her breast, 
say through life, by word and by deed—Delenda est Anglia Vietrix! that could not but fan the zeal of the legitimate daughter : whilst to occupy a post 
one purpose of malice, faithfully pursued, has quartered some people upon of honour on the frontiers against an old hereditary enemy of France, would 
our national fonds of homage as by a perpetual anvuity. Better than an inher. ‘naturally have stimulated this zeal by a sentiment of martial pride, had there 
itance of service rendered to England herself, has sometimes proved the most| Ven been no other stimulant to zeal by a sense of danger always threatening, 
insane hatred to England. Hyder Ali, even his far inferior son Tippoo, and||4d of hatred always smouldering. That great four-headed road was a per- 
Napoleon—have all benefitted by this disposition amongst ourselves to exagge-| Petal memento to putriovc ardour. ‘lo say, this way lies the road to Paris 
rate the merit of diabolic enmity. Not one of these men was ever capable,)/-—and that other way to Aix la-Chapelle, this to Prague, that to Vienna— 
in a solitary instance, of praising an enemy—[what do you say to that, reader !] jnourished the warfare ofthe heart by daily ministrations of sense. The eve 
and yet, in their behalf, we consent to forget, not their crimes only, but (which) that watched for the gleams of lance or helmet from the hostile frontier, the 
is worse) their hideous bigotry and anti-magnanimous egotism ; for nationality) ©4r that listened for the groaning of wheels, made the highroad itself, with its 
‘relations to centres so remote, into a manual of patriotic enmity. 


it was not. Suftrein. and some half dozen of other French nautica! heroes, be 
cause rightly they did us all the mischief they could, [which was really great) | The situation, therefore, /ocal/y of Joanna was full of profound suggestions to 
are names justly reverenced in England. On the same principte, La Puceile| a heart that listened for the stealthy steps of change and fear that too surely 
d’Orleans, the victorious enemy of England, has been destined to receive her| were in motion. But if the place were grand, the times, the burthen of the 
deepest commemoration from the magnanimous justice of Englishmen tumes, was far more so. ‘The air overhead M its upper chambers was Aurtling 
Joanna, asin England we should call her, but, according toherown statement,| with the obscure sound ; was dark with sullen fermenting of storms that had 
Jeanne (or, as M. Michelet asserts, Jean) d’Arc. was born at Domremy. a vil-| been gathering for a hundred and thirty years. ‘The battle of Agincourt in Jo- 
lage on the marches of Lorraine and Champagne, and dependent upon the| anna’s childhood had re-opened the wounds vf France. Crecy and Poictiers, 
town of Vaucoulers. I have called her a Lorrainer, not simply because the) those withering overthrows for the chiralvy of France, had been tranquillised by 
word is prettier, but because Champagne too odiously reminds us English of, nore than half a century; but this resurrection of their trampet wails made the 
what are forus imaginary wines. which, undoubtedly, La Pucelle tasted as! whole series of battles and endless skirmishes take their stations as parts in one 
rarely as we English ; we English, because the Champagne of London is chief |;drama. The graves that hud closed sixty years agu, seemed to fly open in sym- 
ly grown in Devonshire ; Li Pucelle, because the Champagne of Champagne) :pathy with a sorrow that echoed their own. The monarchy of France laboured 
never, by any chance, flowed into the fountainof Domremy, from which only|\in extremity, rocked and reeled like a ship fighting with the darkness of mon- 
she drank. M. Michelet will have her to be a Champenoise, and for no bet-|\soons ‘The madness of the poor King (Char'es VI.) falling in at such a crisis, 
ter reason than that she “ took after her father,” who happened to be a Cham |‘like the case of women labouring in child-birth during the storming of a city, 
penois. I am sure she did not : for her father was a filthy old fellow, whom J) trebled the awfulness of the time. 
shal lsoon teach the judicious reader to hate. But, (says M. Michelet, argu |) Even the wild story of the incident which had immediately occasioned the ex- 
ing the case physiologically) * she had none of the Lorrainian asperity ;” no, |plosion of this madness—the case of a man unknown, gloomy, and perhaps mani- 
it seems she had only “ the gentleness of Champagne, its simplicity mingled) /acal himself, coming out of a forest at noonday, jaying his hand upon the bridle 
with sense and acuteness, as you find it in Joinville.” All these things she had :))of the King’s horse, checking him for a inoment to say, * Oh, King, though art 
and she was worth a thousand Joinvilles, meaning either the prince so called, betrayed” and then vanishing no man knew wither as he had appeared for no 
or the fine old crusader. But still, though I love Joanna dearly, | cannot shut) man knew what—fell in with the Universal prostration of mind that laid France 
my eyes entirely to the Lorraine element of * asperity” in her nature. No; on her knees as before the slow unweaving of some ancient prophetic doom. 
really now, she must have had a shade of that, though very slightly developed || lhe famines, the extraurdinary diseases, the insurrections of the peasantry up 
—a mere soupcon, as French cooks express it in speaking of cayenne pepper, and down Europe, these were chords struck from the same mysterious harp : 
when she caused so many of our throats to be cut. But could she do less ?| but these were transitory chords. ‘T'here had been others of deeper and more 
No: I always saysso ; but still you never saw a person kill even a trout with) ominous sovnd. The termination of the crusades, the destruction of the Tem- 
a perfectly “* Champagne” face of « gentleness aud simplicity,” though often, plars, the Papal interdicts, the tragedies caused or suffered by the House of An- 
fin by the Emperor—these were full of a more permanent significance ; but 


no doubt, with considerable « acuteness.” All your cooks and butchers wear; J° 
a Lorraine cast of expression. since then the colossal figure of feudalism was seen standing as it were on tip- 
These disputes, however, turn on refinements too nice. Domremy stood|'toe at Creck for flight from earth ; that was a revolution unparalleled ; yet that 
upon the frontiers ; and, like other frontiers, produced a mixed race represen |, was a trifle by comparison with the more fearful revolutions that were mining be- 
‘low the Church. By her own internal! schisms by, the abominable spectacle of 


ting the cis and the trans __A river (it is true) formed the boundary line at this 
point—the river Meuse ; and that in old days might have divided the popula | double Pope—so that no man, except through political bias, could even guess 


tions ; but in these days it did not—there were bridges, there were ferries, and, 'which was Heaven's vicegerent, and which the creature of hell—she was already 
weddings crossed from the right bank to the left. Here lay two great roads | rehearsing, as in still earlier forms she had rehearsed, the first rent in her 
not so much for travellers, that were few, as for armies that were too many by foundations (reserved for the coming century) which no man should ever 
half. These two roads, one of which was the great high road between France, heal. 


and Germany, decussated at this very point ; which isa learned way of saying __These were the loftiest peaks of the cloudland in the skies that to the scien- 
| \tifie gazer first caught the colours of the new morning in advance. But the whole 


that they formed a St. Andrew's cross, or letter of X. I hope the compositor Sut 
will choose a good large X, in whici case the point of intersection, the locus] Vast range alike of sweeping glooms overhead, dwelt upon all meditative minds, 
of conflux for these four diverging arms, will finish the reader's geographical! even those that could not distinguish altitudes nor decipher the forms It was, 


education, by showing him to « hair's breadth where it was that Domremy) therefore, not her own age alone, as aficted by its immediate calamities, that 
‘lay with such weight upon Joanna's mind ; but her own age, as one section in 


stood. These roads, so grandly situated, as great trunk arteries between two : ; 
mighty realms,”* and haunted for ever by wars or ramours of wars, decussated| | vast mysterious drama, unweaying through a century back, and drawing near- 
(for anything | know to the contrary) absolutely under Joanna’s bed-room win- ler continually to crisis after crisis Cataracts and rapids were heard roaring a- 
dow ; one rolling away to the right, apast Monsieur D’Arc’s old barn, and the| head : and sigus were seen far back, by help of old men’s memories, which an- 
other, unaccount»h'y preferring, (but there’s no disputing about tastes), to swered secretly to signs now coming forward on the eye even as locks answer 
sweep round that o: ious man’s odious pigstye to the left. ‘0 keys. It was not wonderful that in such a haunted solitude, with such a 
Things being situ.ted as is here laid down, viz, in respect of the decussation, ||# haunted heart, Joanne should see angelic visions, and hear angelic voices. 
and in respect of Joenna’s bed room ; it follows that, if she had dropped her ‘These voices whispered to her the duty, imposed upon herself, of delivering 
glove by accident from her chamber window into the very bull's-eye o» the tar- France. Five years she listened to these monitery voices with internal strug- 
t, in the centre of X, not one of several great potentates could (though all! gles. At length she c uld resist no ~— Doubt gave way; and she left her 

animated by the sincerest desires for the peace of Europe) have possibly come home in order to present herself at the Dauphin’s court 
to any clear understanding on the question of whom the glove was meant for.|| ‘Ihe education of this poor girl was mean according to the present standard ; 
Whence the candid reader perceives at once the necessity for at least tour| was ineflably grand, according to a purer philosophic standard ; and only not 
bloody wars. Falling indeed a little farther, as for instapce, into the pigstye, good for our age, because for us it would be unattainable. She read nothing for 
the glove could not have furnished to the most peppery prince any shadow of ishe could not read, but she had heard others read parts of the Roman tmartyrol. 
excuse for arming: he would not have had a leg to stand upon in taking such| ogy. She wept in sympathy with the sad Misereres of the Romish chaunting ; 
ishe rose to heaven with the glad triumphant Gloria in Excelcis: she drew her 


a perverse line of conduct. But, if it fell (as by the hypothesis it did) into the 


comfort and her vital strength from the rites of herchurch. But next after the 


one sole point of ground common to four kings, it is clear that, instead of no com 
spiritual advantages, she owed most to the advantages of her situation The 


leg to stand upon, eight separate legs would have had no ground to stand upon 
unless by treading on each other's toes. The philosopher, theretore, sees clear. 
ly the necessity of awar, and regrets that sometimes nations do vot wait for 
grounds of war so solid. 

In the circumstances supposed, though the four kings might be unable to see 
their way clearly without the help of gunpowder to any decision upon Joanna's 
intention, sie—poor thing !—never could mistake her intentions for a moment. 
Allhcrlove was for France ; and, therefore, any glove she might drop into the 
gnadriviam must be wickedly missent by the post-office, if it found its way to 


any king but the king of France. 
On whatever side of the border chance had thrown Joanna, the same love 


. ‘Aud reminding one of that inscription, so justly admired by Paul Richter, which a Ras 
sivu Caarina placed ou a guide post near Moscow.— This ta the road that leads to Constantino- 


ple. 


fountain of Domreavy was on the brink of a boundless forest ; and it was haun- 
ted to that degree by furies that the parish priest (cure) was obliged to read 
mass there once a-year, in order to keep tnem in any decent bounds. Fairieg 
are unportant, even in a statistical view, certain w. eds mark poverty in the soil, 
fairies mark its solitude. As surely as the wolf retires before cities, does the 
fairy sequester herself from the haunts of licensed victuallers. A village is too 
much for her nervous delicacy; at most, she can tolerate a distant view of a 
hamlet. We may judge, therefore, by the uneasiness and extra trouble which 
they gave to the parson, it, what strength the fairies mustered at Domremy jand, 
‘by the satisfactory consequence, how thinly sown with men and women must 
have been that region even in its inhabited spots. But the forests of Vomremy 
—those were the glories of the land : for, in them bode mysterious powers and 


jancient secreis that towered with tragic strength. « Abbeys there were, and 
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abbey windows, dim and dimly seen—as Moorish tembles of the Hindoos,” that had in itself, and apart from the miraculous stories about her, a secret power 
exercised even princely power both in Lorraine and in the German Diets. over the rude soldiery and partisan chiefs of that period ; for in such a person, 
had their sweet bells that pierced the forests for many a league at ma- they saw 4 representative manifestation of the Virgin Mary, who, in a course 
tins or vespers, and each its own dreamy legend. Few enough, and scattered of centuries, had grown steadily upon the popular heart 
enough, were these abbeys. in no degree to disturb the deep solitude of the re- As to Joanna's supernatural detection of the Dauphin (Charles VII.) amongst 
gion many enough to spread a net-work or awning of Christian sanctity over three hundred lords and knights, | am surprised at the credulity whieh could 
what else might have seemed a heathen wilderness. The sort of religious talis- everlend itself to that theatrical juggle. Who admires more than myself the 
man being secured, a man the most afraid of ghosts (like myselt, suppose, or sublime enthusiasm, the rapturous faith in herself, of this pu-e creature? But 
the reader) becomes armed inte courage to wander for days in their sy van re- | admire not stage artifices, which not La Pucelle, but the Court, mnsthave ar- 
cesses. The mountains of the Vosges on the eastern frontier of France, have ranged ; nor can surrender myselfa dupe to a conjuror’s leger-de-main, such 
never attracted much noiice from Europe, except in 18) 3—14, for a few bri-f as may be seen every day for a shilling Southey's * Joan of Arc’”’ was pub- 
months, when they fell within Napvleon’s line of defence against the Allies ‘hshed in 1796. Twenty years after, talking with Southey, I was surprised to 
But they are interesting for this, amongst other features—that they do not, like tind him still owning a secret bias in favour of Joan, founded on her detection 
some loftier ranges, repel woods: the forests and they are on sociable terms of the Dauphin. Thestory, for the benefit of the reader new to the case, was 
Live and let live is their motto For this reason, in part, these tracts in Lorraine this :—La Pucelle was first made known to the Dauphin, and presented to his 
were a favourite hunting ground with the Carlovingian princes. About six hun- Court, at Chinon ; and here came her first trial. She was to find out the royal! 
dred years before Joanna's childhoood. Charlemagne was known to have hunted personage amongst the whole ark of clean and unclean creatures. Failing in 
there. this coup d’ essa, she would not simply disappoint many a beating heart in the 
That, of itself, was a grand incident in the traditions of a forest or a chace glittering crowd that »n different motives yearned for her success, but she would 
In these forests, also, were to be found (if the race was not extinct) those mys- rain herself—and, as the oracle within had told her, would ruin France. Our 
terious fawns that tempted solitary hunters into visionary and perilous pursuits. own sovereign lady Vietoria rehearses annually a trial not so severe in degree, 
Here was seen, at intervals, that ancient stag who was already nine hundred but the same in kind. She « pricks’’ for sheriffs. Joanna pricked for a king. 
years old, at the least, but possibly a hundred or two more, when met by Charle-| But observe the difference : our own lady pricks for two men out of three ; 
magne ; and the thing was put beyond doubt by the inscription upon his golden Joanna for one man out of three hundred. Happy Lady of the islands and 
collar. I believe Charlemagne knighted the stag ; and, if ever he is met again the onent '—she can go astray in her choice only by one half ; to the extent 
by a king he ought to be made an earl—or, being upon the marches of France of one half she must have the satisfaction of being right. And yet, even 
amarquess. Observe J don't absolutely vouch for all these things: my own with these tight limits to the misery of a boundless discretion, permit me, 
Opmion varies. On a fine breezy forenoon] am audaciously sceptcal ; but as liege Lady. with all loyalty, to submit—that now and then you prick with your 
twilight sets in, my credulity becomes equal to anything that could be de- pin the wrong man. Butthe poor child from Domremy, shrinking under ihe 
sired gaze of a dazzling court—not because dazzling (for in visions she had seen 
And I have heard candid sportsmen declare that. outside these very forests those that were more so), but because some of them wore a scoffing smile on 
near the Vosges, they laughed loudly at all the dim tales connected with their their features—how should she throw her line into so deep a river to angle 
haunted solitudes ; but, on reaching a spot notoriously eighteen miles deep for a king, where many a gay creature was sporting that masqueraded as 
within them, they agreed with Sir Roger de Coverley that a good deal might be kings in dress! Nay, even more than any true king would have done : for, 
said an both sides. in Southev's version of the story, the Dauphin says, by way of trying the 
Such traditions, or any others that (like the stag) connect distant generations virgin’s magnetic sympathy with royalty, 
with each other, are, for thai cause, sublime; and the sense of the shadowy, con | “on the throne, 


nected with such appearances that reveal themselves or not according to circum: I the while mingling with the menial throng, 
stances, leaves a colouring of sanctity over ancient forests, even in those minds Some courtier shal! be seated.” 
that utterly reject the legend as a fact. This usurper is even crowned : “ the jewell'd crown shines ona menial's head."’ 


But, apart from all distinct stories of that order, in any solitary frontier be- But really, that is ** un peu fort ;” and the mob of spectators might raise a 
tween two great empires, as here, for instance, or in the desert between Syria scruple whether our friend the jackdaw upon the throne, and the Dauphin him- 
and the Euphrates, there is an inevitable tendency, in minds of any deep sensi self, were not grazing the shins of treason. For the Dauphin could not lend 
bility to people the solitudes with phantom imayes of powers that were of old more than belonged to him. According to the popular nouion, he had no crown 
so vast. Joanna, therefore, in her quiet occupation of a shepherdess, would be for himself, but. at most, a pefat écu, worth thirty pence ; consequently nore 
continually to brood over the political condition of her country, by the traditions |to lend, on any pretence whatever, until the consecrated Maid should take him 
of the past no less than by the memeutoes of the local present. to Rheims. ‘This was the popular notion in France. ‘The same notion as to 

M. Michelet, indeed, says that La Pucelle was uot a shepherdess I beg his the indispensableness of a coronation prevails widely in England. But, cer- 
pardon: she was. What he rests upon, I guess pretty well ; it is the evidence tainly, it was the Dauphin's interest to support the popular notion, as he 
of a woman called Haumette, the most confidential friend of Joanna. Now, she meant to use the services of Joanna For, if he were king already, what was 
is a good witness, and a good girl, and | like her; for she makes a natural and tt that she could do for him beyond Orleanst And above all, if he were 
affectionate report of Joanna's ordinary life. But sull, however good she may king without coronation, and without the oil from the sacred ampulla, what 
be as 4 witness, Joanna is better; and she, when speaking to the Dauphin, calls advantage was yet open to him by celerity above his competitor the English 
herself in the Latin report Bergereta. Even Haumette confesses that Joanna boy! Now was to be arace for a coronation : he that should win that race, 
tended sheep in her girlhood. And I believe, that, if Miss Haumette were ta- carried the superstition of France along with him. ‘Trouble us not, law- 
ing coffee alone with me this very evening (February 12, 1847) —in which there yer, with your quillets. We are illegal blockheads; so thoroughly with- 
would be no subject for scandal or for maiden blushes, because | am an intense out law, that we don’t know even if we have a right to be blockheads ; 
philosopher, and Miss H. would be hard upon 450 years old—she would admit ‘and our mind is made up—that the first man drawn from the oven of coro- 
the following comment upon her evidence to be mght. A Frenchman, about nation at Rheims, is the man that is baked into a king. All others are 
thirty years ago, M. Simon, in his T'’rave/s, mentioned incidentally the tollowing ‘counterfeits, made of base indian meal—damaged by sea-water.—(To be 
hideous scene as one steadily observed and watched by himseli in France at a continued.) 
period some trifle before the French Revolution :—A peasant was ploughing ; | a 
and the team that drew his plough was adonkey anda woman. Both were reg- THE BRITISH NAVY. 
ularly barnessed ; both pulled alike. ‘This ts bad enough : bat the Frenchman |A History of the Royal Navy, from the @acliest times to the Wars of the French Revolation. 
adds—that, in distributing his lashes, the peasant was obviously desirous of be- | By Sir N. Harris Nicolas, G-C., M.G. Vol. 1, Sve. Pp. 469. London, R. Bentley. 
ing impartial ; or, if either of the yoke-fe!lows had aright to complam, certain-| Sir Harris Nicolas is most fortunate in his choice of subjects, and in devotin 
ly it was not thedonkey. Now, in any country, where such degradation of fe- |his tabits of diligent research and general ability to themes which require al 
males could be tolerated by the state of manners, a woman of delicacy wou'd the former, and are worthy of the latter. No sooner has he completed the me- 
shrink from acknowledging, either for bimself or for herself or her friend, that noirs of the greatest naval hero of England, than he starts afresh with the 
she had ever been addicted to any mode of labour not stritly domestic ; because arm by which he achieved his fame, the navy itself, and has here begun a histo- 
if once owning herseli a predia! servant, she would be sensible that this confession 'ry which, when finished, bids fair to be such as the sea-girt island and ruler of 
extended by probability in the hearer’s tuoughts to having incurred ind'gnities the waves ought to have dedicated to its ages of maritime exploit and immor- 
of this horrible kind. Haumette clearly thinks it more dignified for Joanna to tal glory. + Almost every thing” (observes the preface) ** that has been hither- 
have been daring the stocking: of her horny-hoofed father Monsieur D'Arc, than, to published on the maritime affairs of England before the sixteenth century 
keeping sheep, lest she might then be suspected of having ever done something’ |was derived from the accounts given by chroniclers of sea-fights and predatory 
worse. But, luckily, there was no danger of that: Joanna never was in service, jeursions ; but such narratives afforu a very imperfect icea of the size and 
and my opinion is that her father should have mended his own stockings, siuce equipment of ships. and contain none of those details with which the public 

robably he was the party to make the holes m them, as many a better ian than records abound, and from which alone a satisfactory knowledge of the creation, 

"Arc does; meaning by that not myself, because, though certamly » better progzess, and regular organisation of the Royal Navy can be obtained. These 
man than D'Arc, I protest against doing anything of the kind. If I lived even genuine and copious sources of information have never before (incredible as it 
with Friday in Juan Fernandez, either Friday must do all the darning or else i! must seem) been consulted for a history of the English Navy; and from the 
must go undone. The better men that [ meant were the sailors in the British immense mass of facts which they yield, an authentic, and, it is hoped, a valua- 
Navy, every man of whom mends his own stockings. Who else is to do it’ Do ‘ble and interesting History of the Royal Navy may be written. The design of 
you suppose, reader, that the junior lords of the Adimiralty are under articles to (this work will perhaps be best uaderstood, by describing the plan and contents 
darn for the Navy! ‘ of the present volume. No better mode of treating the subject suggested 

The reason, meantime, for my systematic hatred of D* Are is this There itself, than to consider, that it admitted of two divisions: 1. The Civil Histo- 
was a story current in France before the Revolution, framed to mdicule the pav- rv ; containing the formation, economy, and government of the Navy. 2. The 
per aristocracy, who happened to have long pedigrees and short rent rolls, viz, Military History. To the first division belong the construction, the size, rig, 
that a head of such a house, dati.g from the Crusades, was overheard saying |appearance, tonnage, armament, stores, equipment, and expense of the various 
to his son, a Chevalier of St. Louis, “ Chevalier, as-tu donne au cochon a mun- classes of vessels ; the manner in which ships and seamen were obtained by 
ger?” Now, it is clearly made out by the surviving evidence, that D’ Arc’ |the Crown, and the number and description of the officers and crews, their pay, 
would much have preferred continuing to say—* Ma fille, as-tu donne au co- ‘provisions, prize-money, and discipline. Under this division everything else re- 
chon a manger?” to saying “ Pucelie d’ Orleans, as-tu souve les fleurs-de- lating to the Navy has been noticed; namely, the Cinque-Ports, dock yards, 


lys ?” There is an old English copy of verses which argues thus : lighthouses, pilotage, maritime laws, the law of wreck, taxes and other contri- 
« If the man, that turnips cries, ,|butions for naval subsidies, the Court of Admiralty, the rightof England to the 
Cry not when his father dies— | Sovereignty of the seas, the invention of the compass and of the modern rudder, 
Then ‘tis plain the man had rather the national flag, &c. To these statements are added biographical notices of 
Have a turnip than his father.” the admirals and other persons who have been eminently distinguished for their 


I carnot say that the logic of these verses was ever entirely to my satisfac- talents or prowess at sea. The second division treats only of active naval pro- 
tion. I do not see my way through it as clearly as could be wished. But ceedings; that is to say, the employment of ships in piratical acts, military ex- 


I see'my way through D’ Arc ; and the result is—that he would greatly have) peditions, :emarkable voyages, and, of course, all sea fights.” 


fred not merely a turnip to his father, but the saving a pound or soof bacon, Such is the lan The volume commences with a brief notice of all that 
to saving the Oriflamme of France. can be gathered respecting the Britiss, Roman, Saxon, and Danish wars, and 
It is probable (as M. Michelet suggests) that the title of Virgin, or Pucelle,}| pauses t shortly on the Norman invasion. A curious remark is made on the 
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| 
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latter struggles, namely, that every invader and conqueror was in reality an who met it by land. Then our women seized and dragged the Turks by their 
enemy to the mixed descendants of his own forefathers, and not as generally hair, beheaded them, treating them with every indignity, and savagely stabbing 
viewed a foreign foe engaged in hostilities against a different race of men. The them; and the weaker their hands, so much the more protracted were the pains 
early fleets of England were composed of vessels belonging to the Crowa and of death to the vanquished, for they cut off their heads, not with swords, but 
vessels ere to the People, and all were jealously preserved for tue ser- — No sinilar sea-fight so fatal had ever been seen, no victory achieved 
vice of the nation: with so much peril and loss.’ 
“It seems scarcely possible that admirals and a court of admiralty should — «The other engagement is of greater interest, as it shews the manner in 
have existed so early as the time of Henry the First. Lord Coke only claims which galleys were employed in attacking fortresses :—‘ Meanwhile the Pisans 
that Court an betore the then b and others skilled in naval tactics, to whom the siege of the town by sea was 
is commentator, the learne rynne, states that he had seen an ordinance made i achi alley ; 
at Ipswich in the reign of King the First, by the admirals of the north” pen 
and west, and other lords and divers kings before that time, containing the man- ing darts. Moreover, they made two ladders with steps, by which the summit 
ner of outla .ing and banishing persons uttainted of felony or tresspass in the of the walls might be gained. ‘They then covered a'] those things and the gale 
it = — leys with extended hides, that they might be protected from injury, either from 
al’s court, and p ings in it, even in crimimal an ital causes relating j 
J e Plies,’ which they attacked furiously with the discharge of 
derived from our Saxon kings, Alfred, Edgar, Ethelred, and others, who had cross-bow and darts. Those within manfully resisted them, with neither un- 
the dominion of the British ocean, which continued in use ull the reign of king equal strength nor success ; for, when our men slew any of them, they delayed 
Richard the First.’ The only peyaent which is known to be made by Henry not to retahate. And in order the more heavily to crush them, or drive them 
for any —_— < ose - in 1130, ape a shillings pry’ charged wf we: off the more easily, about two thousand Turks went out of the city to the gal- 
by Anketil de Wirec in his accounts of the revenues of the county of Dur Jeys, to aid the besieged in the tower, while they harassed the Pisans on the 
ham, which he had laid out in purchasing two ships. —_ : ‘opposite side. But our chosen warriors having advanced their engines as com- 
“In 1181, Henry the Second issued an ordinanee regulating the quantity of modiously as they could to the tower, some began to throw great anchors at 
arms which persons of various ranks were to furnish for the defence of the jhe tower, and whatsoever came to their hands, wood or masses of stone, 
realm, and which contains a remarkable clause respecting the Navy. ‘The jus or showers of darts; others, as they were disposed, were not slow to carry 
tices itinerant were commanded to declare in each county, that no one under gn 4 naval ovaitins with those at sca. The childs yielded to the anchors 
the heaviest penalties should buy or call any ship to be taken from England, nor ‘thrown against the tower, and were broken up. ‘The tower indeed was 
induce ary seamen to go out of England. The two great marts for foreign | assailed with wonderful and insupportable fury; one party sueceeding another 
Mal- when fatigued, with untiring energy and invincible valour The darte flew 
mesbury says, * The noble city of London, rich in the wealth of its citizens. is ahout with a fearful noise, and |: ™ ‘a led fh the air. 
filled with the goods of merchants from every land, and especially from Ger- ‘Tie ‘Turks yielded i the And 
ests, pre pisewhere, cend; but the lurks, perceiving tha isis was and, with great valour 
foreign merchandise is brought to the city by the famous river Thames.’ Of spade all resistance, of upon our 
Bristol he observes, that -its haven was a receptacle for ships coming from Ire- people, to crush and throw them off the ladders. Afterwards they cast Greek 
lan} and Norway, and other foreign lands lest a region so blessed eM fire upon the castle we had erected, which was sect in flames ; those within it, 
riches should be deprived of the benefits of foreign commerce Phe trade with perceiving this, were coinpelled with disappointed hopes to descend and retire. 
Germany was particularly mentioned in a letter from Henry the Second to the ‘But meantime there was a countless slaughter ef the Turks who opposed our 
men by sea; and although at the tower a part of our people was unsuccessful, 
ves an Richerd ‘those at sea committed great havoc on the Turks. At last the engines, to- 
trade of merchandise. he reign of Nichard “ur de iuion for gether with the castle, the galleys, and all within, and the ladders that had been 
great epoch in the naval history of England. Ships of a much larger size, and raised, being consumed by the devouring fire, the Turks abandoned themselves 
of various descriptions, were constructed ; voyages were performed to the Me ‘to rejoicing, with loud yells moked at our discomfiture, shaking their heads, 
diterranean ; codes of maene law were established ; and a British epunnuraniae ‘whereat the Christians were beyond measure incensed, being no less stung by 
made led have their insulting taunts than by the misfortene they suffered.” 

i if not entirely, of large galleys, afterwards calle aillasses and gali- | : 
and of busses, which large ships of | Continuing these records of hearted read 
burden, with a bluff bow and bulging sides, chiefly used for the conveyance of ‘* About the year 1190, when King Richard was at Chinon on his way to 
troops, stores, provisions, and merchandise. No drawing or description ot Eog- Marseilles, he issued the foliowing ordinance, which is remarkable for being the 
lish ships before the reign of king Edward the Second justifies the idea that earliest * arlicies uf war’ forthe government of an English feet. If any man 
they had more than one mast ; but some of the busses in the fleet which ac- slew another on board a ship, he was to be fastened to the dead body, and 
companied king Richard the First from Messina to Cyprus are said to have. had thrown with it into the sea: if the merder were committed on shore, he was 
a ‘three fold expansion of sails ;’ an ambiguous expression wnich may mean 0 be bound to the corpse, and buried with it. If any one were convicted by 
that they had three sails on one mast, or that the sails were affixed to two more legal testimony of drawing his knifeapon another, or of drawing blood iu any 
nate. » ® + manner, he was to lose his hand. Por giving a blow with the hand, without 

Although it is uncertain whether any English ships were engaged in the producing blood, the offender was to be plunged three times into the sea. If 
conflicts with the Saracens befure the arrival of Richard the First in Palestine, @y one reviled or insulted another, he was on every occasion to pay to the of- 
yet, as the accounts given by Vinesauf of two sea-tights are perhaps the only fended party an ounce of silver. A thief wax to have his head shaven, boiling 
existing descriptions of the naval warfare of the period, it is desirsble to insert pitch poured upon it. and feathers shaken over him, as a mark by which he 
a literal translation of his curious narrative. ‘I'he first of these battles appears might be known ; and he was to be turned ashore at the first land which the 
to have taken place about Easter, 1190: +The people of the town (Acre) ill- ship might touch. By another ordinance, every person was strictly required 
brooked their loss of the liberty of the sea and resolved to try what they could to be obedient to the commanders or justices of the fieet ; and as they regarded 
effect in a naval battle. They brought out their galleys, therefore, two by themvelves, and their return to their own countries, they were enjoined faithful- 
two, and, preserving a seemly array in their advance, rowed out to the open sea ly newees Se sear gee It is singular t..at no penalty — ae 
to fight the approaching enemy ; and our men preparing to receive them, since \provided of orders, offence iscip ; but 
there appeared no escape, hastened to the encounter. On the other hand, our |the principal — porsarma have been to prev ent quarre — tu perves aed 
people manned the war-fleet, and, making an oblique circuit to the left, removed petty secure. A he punishment of ducking —perhaps keel-hauling—and of tar- 
to a distance, so that the enemy should not be denied free egress. When they ring and feathering, are thus proved to have been very ancient ; and, however 
had advanced on both sides, our ships were disposed in a curved and not a severe may be the present military law, it is satisfactory to know that it has lost 
t line; so that, if the enemy attempted to break through, they might be some part, at least, of its mee apr barbarity. The immense tine imposed for 
enclosed and defeated. The ends of the line being drawn out in a sort of cres-| Irritating speeches, shews bot! the importance which was attached to so inevit- 
cent, the stronger were placed in front, so that a sharper onset might be made able a ee of yas se >; Seer - = crusaders. On the — Octo- 
by us, and that of theenemy be checked. In the upper tiers the shields interlac [pers the ng y swore to faith 
ed were placed circularly ; and the rowers sat close together, that those placed exc he ul = er during t — e; anc 2 eir an tees nobles - so vowed 
above might have freer scope. The still and tranquil sea, as if fated to receive hy veel page ihe two monarchs, with the consent of their coun- 
the battle, became calm; so that neither the blow of the warrior, nor the stroke ©! Sighs - the following regulations for their armies. If any one died 
of the rower, might be impeded by the waves. Advancing searer to each other, during the pilgrimage, he might dispose of all his arms, horses, and apparel, at 
the trumpets sounded on both sides and mingled their dread clangour. !'irst his pleasure ; and likewise of the moiety of the effects he had with him, pro- 
they contended with missiles ; but our men, invoning the Divine aid, more car vided nothing — oon back to his own country. ‘The other moiety was to be 
nestly plied their oars, and pierced the enemy's ships with the beaks oi their given to the ave bishop - touen, the Bishop of Langres, and the Master of 

Soon the battle became generai ; the oars were entangled ; they fought the ‘lemplars, aud the Master of the Hospitallers, Hugh Duke of Burgundy, 

own and set the decks and other personages, who were to expend the money in the recovery of the 


: led the ships with alternate casts, 
— pcre dren my” peerben called the Greek fire. ‘This fire, with a Holy Land. No one in the whole army was to play at any kind of game for 
deadly and livid fames, consumes flint and iron ; and, unquenchable by gain, except the knights and clerks ; but they were not permitted to lose more 


—_ oncom be extinguished by sand or vinegar. What more direful than a than twenty shillmgs in any one day and night; and none of the knights and 
par , What more fatal, where so various a fate involves the comba-| clerks was to play for a greater sum, on the penalty of one hundred shillings. 


3 . 
ki vue shipwrecked und are The two kings might, however, play as they thought proper. ‘The royal ser- 


1 ither burnt and writhe in the flames, 
je Fa! ” aap dnsiag wounded and they perish by arms! There was vauts, and those of the higher nobility, were to be allowed to play to the amount 


ashness of our men, turned its side close to the of twenty shillings. If any servants, mariners, or others, should be found 

one a at. Pgh fire thrown on board, admitted the Turks who gambling by themselves, the servants were to be flogged naked through the 
per. in on all parts The rowers seized with terror leapt into the sea, but a «my for three days ; and the mariners were to ve plunged from the ship into 
fow soldienl who from their heavier arms and ignorance of swimming remained the sea every morning. * after the manner of seamen,’ for three days, unless 
otek peek ne Ta wok courage to fight An unequal battle raged ; but by they could redeem themselves by fine. If pilgrim borrowed any thing after 
and retook the half-burned ship) /he had commenced his journey, he was to repay it; but he was not to be re- 


’ the few overcame the many, 
= “ae dem on But another was boarded by the enemy, whe had gained) sponsible for what he might have previously received. If a hired mariner or 
be cua deck, having driven off its defenders; those, however. to whom the /serving-man, or any one scever, except clerks and knights, should quit his lord 


> aid of during the expediion, uo one else was to receive him, except with the consent 

‘on had been assigned, strove to escape by the aid of the rowers Aj du ! 
truly, and a struggle! or the vars different direc- jot tis iord and any one received him without the approbation of such lord, 
d inther and thither | he was to be punished. I! any one attempted aught agaist tose regulations, 


straigh 


i impulse ot the ‘Turks, the galley was urge 
tions by ides. weovadiihs and the se rowing above were thrust otf by| he was liable to be excommunicated by the archbishop and bishops of the whole 
our men, ’ In this naval conflict the dverse side lost bth a /atmy. All other trangressors were to be punished according to their several 


Yhristians and yielded 
pr a pea with their crews; aud our men, unhurt and rejoicing, 


ieved a glorious and soleimnn triumph. Drawing the hostile galley with them 
a he daa the victors exposed it to be destroyed by our people of both sexes 


conditions, by the judgment of the Archbishop of Rouen, the Bishop of Lan- 
gres, the Masters of the Templars and Hospitallers, and the other persons be- 
||fore alluded to.’’ 


i 
a 
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hich were nine sail of the line, one of which was only of sixty four guns; the enemy had 
*all evidently been in a severe engagement, of which we had heard nothing as 
her yet ; seventeen of the nineteen had royals and top-gallant studding sails set, and 
similar place, and was there freighted for Scotland, or any other foreign coun- they continued in pursuit of us all the day, at mght we lost sight of them, and 
try, and was in want of stores or provisions, the master was not permitted to $aw them no more ; on arriving at Plymouth we heard of Lord Howe's action of 
sell the vessel, but he might, with the advice of his crew, raise money by pledg- the Ist of June, and it was evident that the ships that we had geen were those 
ing any part of her tackle or furniture. Ifa vessel was wind or weather-bound, that had escaped at its termination. ‘ 
the master, when a change occurred, was to consult his crew, saying to them, The retreat of Admiral Montague has been 2 subject of much discussion and 
* Gentlemen what think you of this wind !’ and to be guided by the majority, remark ; many and various have been the opinions since promulgated ; the im- 
whether he should put to sea. If hedid notdo this, and any misfortune hap-| pression in the fleet at the time was, I recollect, that nothing else could have 
pened, he was to make good the damage. If a seaman sustained any hurt! been done with such disparity of force On arriving in port we had the intelli- 
through drunkenness or quarrelling, the master was not bound to provide for his gence of the action of the Ist of June, and that our Admiral's brother was killed ; 
cure, but might turn him out of his ship ; if, however, the injury occurred in he fell in his namesake, the Montague. Our Admiral here struck his flag, which 
the service of the ship, he was to be cured at the cost of the said sup. Asick e never «pain hoisted during the war, nor until he was appointed to the com- 
sailor was to be sent on shore, and a lodging, candles, and one of the ship's mand m chief at Portsmonth:. 
boys, or a nurse, provided for him, with the same allowance of provisions as he | The — now joined Admiral Cornwallis, to form a convoy of a large fleet 
would have receivedon board. In case of danger in a storm, the master might,! of merchantmen, which the accompanied to a certain latitude, when we return- 
with the consent of the merchants on board, lighten the ship by throwing part) ed to port, and were shortly attached to a small squadron, under Admiral Cald- 
of the cargo overboard ; and if they did not consent, or objected to his doing| well, and sent to the West Indies, touching at Maderia. , 
so, he was not to risk the vessel, but to act as he thought proper: on their ar-)) _ Whe nizht before we made Barbadoes, from which we thought ourselves still 
rival in port, he and the third-part of the crew were to make oath that it was| distant, a noddy perched upor the top-gallant yard, fell asleep, and was take n ; 
done for the preservation of the vessel ; and the loss was to be borne equally) this was the first intimation of proximity to land ; the night signal of danger was 
by the merchants A similar proceeding was to be adopted before the mast) |made, the fleet hove to, and the next morning we saw Barbadoes within six or 
or cables were cut away. Before goods were shipped, the master was to satis- Seven miles of us to leeward. We only remained in Carlisie Bay to complete 
fy the merchants of the strength of his ropes and slings ; but if he did not do! our water, and then sailed to join Sir John Jervis, who, with his squadron, was 
so, or they requested hii to repair them, and a cask was stove, the master cruizing off Basseterre, Guadeloupe ; the whole of that island had been retaken 
was to make it good. In cases of difference between a master aud one of his by the French, with the exception of Fort Matilda, which they were now actives 


crew, the man was to be denied his mess allowance thrice before he was turn- 
ed out of the ship, or discharged ; and if the man offered reasonable sutisfaec- ' 
tion in the presence of the crew, and the master persisted in discharging him, ral Caldwell, and departed in his flag ship, the Boyne, for England. ‘ 
the sailor might follow the ship to her place of destination, and de:mand the | It was soon discovered that the French, having brought al! their forces to 
same wages as if he had not been sent ashore. In case of collision by a ship bear on Fort Matilda, it was no longer tenable ; and as no reinforcements ar- 
under sail running on board one at anchor, owing to bad steering, if the former /"ived, to eua'le usto resume the offensive, it was resolved to evacuate the fort. 
were damaged, the cost was to be equally divided ; the master and crew of (In consequence, when it became dark, and our movements could not be no- 
the latter making oath that the collisica was accidental. ‘The reason for this||ticed by the enemy, the boats of the squadron were hoisted out and ordered to 
Jaw was, it is said, ‘that an old decayed vessel might not purposely be put in /@98¢ mbse alongside the ‘Terpsichore frigate, lying close in shore. She was com- 
the way of a better.’ It was specially provided that all anchors ought to be /manded by Capt. Richard Bowen, aman of very great practical knowledge and 
indicated by buoys or + anchor-marks.’ Mariners of Britanny were entitled | full of resources. 
only to one meal a-day, because they had beverage going and coming; but About midnight we started for the beach, under his command ; the affair was 
those of Normandy were to have two meals, because they had only water at $® well and quietly managed, that we embarked in a very short time the whole 
the ship's ailowance. As soon as the ship arrived in a wine count’y, the mas. of the garrison, without the loss of a single man, or even leaving a wounded sol- 
ter was, however, to procure them wine Several! regulations oceur respecting dier behind. While the embarkation was going on, the rear guard, with the 
the seamens’ wages, which shew that they were sometimes patd by 4 share o! vartulery, continued firing on the French posts and batteries, whieh reterned 
the freight. On arriving at Bordeaux, or any other place, two of the crew the fire with spirit, and it must have been much surprise to them in the morn- 
might go on shore and take with them one meal of such victuals as were on Mg when they found that they had been wasting their missiles for the greater 
board, and a proportion of bread, but no drink ; and they were to return in suf part of the night. age 
ficient time to prevent their master losing the tide. [1 a pilot, from ignorance Nothing of any description was taken from the fort, except the men of the 
or otherwise, failed to conduct a ship in safety, andthe merchants swstaimed any g@tison, and the operation was completed. In Capt. Bowen's anxiety to 
damage, he was to make full satisfaction if he had the means: if not, he was @scertain that not a man had been left behind, he rowed along shore in his gig; 
to lose his head 4 and, if the master or any one of his mariners cut off his head. unfortunately he got wounded in the face by a musket ball, that taking the top 
they are not bound to answer for it ; but, before they had recourse to so strong ©! his nose passed off along his cheek. On this oceasion | had the command 
a measure, ‘ they must be sure he had not wherewith to make satisfaction.’ Two of the ‘s launch ; I believe that this was the first occasion in which a 
articles of the code prove, that from * an accursed custom’ in some places, by c4fronade was used in a boat, and I give that excellent officer, Capt. Bowen, 
which the third or fourth part of ships that were lost belonged to the lord of credit forthe invention. Our services were not fortunately required, but had 
the place, the pilots, to iugratiate themselves with these nobles, * like faithless “ie enemy obtained an inkling of our intention, and had come down to the shore 
and treacherous villains,’ purposely ran the vessels on the recks It wasthere |! impede the operation, there can be no doubt that the carronade mounted on 
fore enacted that the said lords, and all others assisting in plundering the wreck, “s side in the stern sheets of the launch, would have done great execution in 
shall be accursed and excommunicated, and punished as robbers and thieves ; Sweeping the beach with grape and canister, aided by the surprise of finding such 
that ‘ all false and treacherous pilots should sutfer a most rigorous and merci 4 formidable weapon im a ship's boat. 
less death,’ and be suspended to high gibbets near the spot; which gibheis) The circumstances «f the evacuation of Fort Matilda led naturally to the re- 
were to remain as an example in succeeding ages. The barbarous lords were) Jection, how incalculable would be the advantage of a steamer in a similar op- 
to be tied to a post in the middle of their own houses, and being set on fire at) eration. it is no easy matter to hit one of these locomotives in clear daylight, 
the four corners, all were to be burnt together ; the walls demolished, its site, 48 Was proved at St. Jean d’Acre, how much more difficult in the dark ; by 
converted into a market-place for the sale only of hogs and swine, and all their “fiwg @ gun in the supposed direction of the troops on shore, the return of the 
goods were to be confiscated to the use of the aggrieved parties. Such of the complement would show the actual position ; the steamer might fire a broad- 
cargoes as floated ashore were to be taken care of for a vear or more; and if side, in the proper direction, and by shooting ahead a couple of hundred yards 
not then claimed, they were to be sold by the lord, and the proceeds distributed Would be oat of range of the retus ing fire, this might be repeated several times, 
among the poor, in marriage-portions to poor maids, and other charitable uses. 4nd if an enemy become more wary, fired ahead of the supposed position of the 
If, as often happened, * people more barbarous, cruel, and inhuman than mad steamer, he might easily be baffled by reversing the engtnes, and giving the 
dogs,’ murdered shipwrecked persons, they were to be plunged into the ses til) Skip stern way. 
they were half-dead, and then drawn out and stoned to death.” | ‘The squadron made sai! for Martinique, where we soon arrived, and landed 
Having reached the reign of King John, we will now rest on our ours (hav.| Ur emaciated and exhuusted little garrison at St. Pierre's ; Geu. Prescott, 


ing still the voyage to the time of Edward II. before us). and have only for the W20 commanded it, poor old gentleman, looked more like a ghost than anything 
1 was shortly afterwards moved into the flag- 


present to add, that prints from ancient pictures add much to the interest of the! human, he was fairly done up. 
accounts of the first vessels which ploughed the British seas. | ehip, and during that time the celebrated action took place between the Blanche 


Irigate and the French frigate Pique, which ended in the capture of the latter ; 
| Capt. Jaiconer of the Blanche, being killed ‘n lashing the bowsprit of the Pique 
' to his own capstan. 


the following are not the least curious : 
«« By the first article. if a vessel arrive at Bordeaux, Rouen, or any ot 


ly besieging. 
On our arrival, Sir John Jervis gave up the command in chief to Vice Admi- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY LIFE OFA 
SAILOR. Capt. » who had been ordered to take Gen. Prescott and his staffto Eng. 


EDITED BY LT. COL. WILKIE.— CHAP. VII. | land, in the —_—_.,, at the instigation of Sir Robert Calder, made it a personal 
I have already stated, that in the end of Nov., 1793, 1 was appointed as Mate favor, and the only one he should have an opportunity of asking, that I might 
to the , 74, then fitting at Chatham; by turnmg over the crews of a) be promoted; and appointed to his ship the ; the Admiral, Caldwell, im- 
couple of frigates, and receiving about ninety raised men, we completed our) mediately complied with the request, and on the 15th of January, when not eight- 
complement, and joined Lord Howe's fleet at Spithead, with which and incom | een years of age, I found myseti Lt. of the Irigate, under weigh for Eng- 
y with an immense fleet of merchantment tor all parts of the world, we short land ; besides the Gen. and his stati, we had about fifty men on board, of the 
eperwende sailed ; the channel fleet then consisting of forty sail of the line, 55th and other regiments After an extraordinary quick passage, of only 21 day 
having accompanied the convoy to a certain latitude, Lord Howe returned with) from Martinique, we anchored at Spithead; it blew a pertcct gale the wholes 


the great body of the ships of war to eruize off Brest, leaving a squadron of seven, passage. 


sail of the }:ne, of which the ———— was one, to accompany the convoy further 
westward, and after proceeding to « certain latitude and longitude, to return and) 
join Lord Howe at the point of rendezvous | 

In fulfilling these orders, and on our way to rejoin the Channel fleet, the day, 
after we left the convoy, we fell in with, and recaptured, several English mer- 
chant vessels, under charge of a French corvette, of 24 guns : it falling calm the 
boats were ordered out, and towed the Hebe frigate alongside, when she sur- 
rendered : I was, on this occasion in the — ’s barge, and was amongst the, 
first 10 board the enemy. Severs of our men were sent on board the prizes, 
but they were all again taken by the Preach, and curried ito Brest. ‘Phis was) 
in the month of May, 1794. On arriving at the appomted rendezvous we did. 
not find Lord Howe's fleet, but we remained with our squadron off Brest har 
hour, where we fell in with a French squadron which we chased into port The 


following morning. at daylight, we Cescried another French fleet of great fore 
that directiy on seeing us, gave chase ; our squadron uel 
allowed phe euemy to come nearly within gunshot, when we bore away ; we, 


On passing through the Needles, we found the Isle of Wight covered with 
snow, and the charge of cluaate we had undergone im so short a time wae great 
and severely felt, tor it will be recollected that this was the celebrated winter 
lof 1794—5, so remarkable for the severity of the cold, that enabled the French 
army, under Pichegru, tu conquer Holla:d, by marching across the Waal on the 
‘ice. 

‘Soon after anchoring our Captain went to London on Admiralty leave, the 
First Lt., Mr. Bromwich, went to the hospital, the Seeond to London to 
as Lt., and no other being appointed, | was the only Commissioned Officer left 
in the command of the ship, and I not confirmed! I shall not forget, some 
days afterwards, meeting the Captain in the dockyard, «n his return Lon. 
don; he told me when 1 went ou board, to tell Mr. Bromwich to do so and 
so; he was surprised when | told him that the officer in question had gone to 

ve hospital the day he himself tad leit; Very well,” he said, + give my 
ost Mr Devoushire told him he had also gone to on the 


same day ; ‘Then in God's name, who is there in clierge the ship!” 
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am, and have been from the momeut they went on shore.” He was thunder-| by way of Lisbon, aad scouring the Bay of Biscay, we returned to our an- 
struck. | chorage at Spithead, after four months’ absence, and were again attached to the 
We were soon ordered round to Liverpool to bring back newly raised sailors Channel fleet. During our cruise, the ship had been, in a certain degree, re- 
(Mr. Pitt's quota men). By some pressing, and, other measures added to this Stored, as much had been done in that comparatively short time in the way of 
suurce, we got just enough to mau our own ship. Returning to Spithead, we "provement. Having refitted, we sailod again, under Admiral Colpoys, with 
were put under the command of Strachan, employed on the coast of France in # squadron, to the westward. By some strange mismanagement, want of 
assisting the Royalists: we had several of the principal leaders on borad our look-out, or intelligence, the French fleet escaped our notice ; and we did not 
ship, whom we occasionally landed, but whatever their plans were, they did not ‘Know a word of their great movement to Bantry Bay until we returned to Ply- 
appear to succeed, as they always returned. | We were then attached to the ™outh. Shortly after our arrival there, our excellent Captain was taken 
squadron of the Prince of Bouillon at Guernsey, from that detached to [reland, il. and died in his lodgings on shore, to the great regret of us all, and to 
then to the North Sea as far as Heligoland, with a convoy. Onreturningto the ™yself particularly, as | felt that in him I had iost an attached and sincere 
Nore, I found my commission as Lieutenant, dated August, 1795, and senior to friend. 


Mr. Devonshire, whom I have stated went up to pass. | In his room, Capt. was appointed and joined the —— in Cawsand Bay, 
Cuap. | with her colours half-staff. 
It is not always that efforts, and good wishes of friends prove either advanta- While lying at this anchorage, in the month of January, 1797, I was sent 


| gomet oragreeable to ourselves. [ was now, at nineteen years of age, First ashore to the Navy pay-office and dockyard to receive the residue of bounty 
ieutenant of a fine frigate, under a most dashing and enterprising officer, when due to the newly-raised men, under Mr. Pitt’s Act, which they were not to be 
to my horror and surprise [ got an appointment as Fifth Lieutenant in the , paid in full until they had been mustered in their respective ships : some of 
74, my old ship, just arrived from the West Indies. There could be no doubt these men, like Pitt's quota-men, had as much as £40 or £50 to receive. 1 had 
that my friend Capt. meant it in kindness to me, but it was the got altogether between £700 and £800 at the pay-office (all in guineas), with 
most unfortunate and untoward occurrence, as it threw me out of the line of which I proceeded to my boat. Here | found that the wind, which had been 
good furtune and balked all my prospects. Had I remained in the frigate | blowing fresh when I landed, had increased toa gale; and there was much 
should have been a Vice-Admiral by this, as Mr. Devonshire, who, as I related doubt as to the possibility of reaching the ship : having, however, such a sum 
before, had gone to pass in London as Lieutenant, had his commission junior °f money in my charge. I wasresolved to make the attempt at all risks. 

to me, and was, therefore, in my place when the frigate captured the Spanish Mr. Smith, the Master Attendant, showed every anxiety about my fate ; he 
frigate Mahonesa,.for which action Mr. Devonshire was made Commander ; he advised and even supplicated me not to make the attempt. Having reefed 
died some years since as retired Rear-Admiral, because he had not served his the boat's sails, and made everything as snug as possible, | left the dockyard 
time, which I think there is little doubt 1 should have done. at 8 in the evening ; the boat's crew, | believe, wishing me at the d—l. Af- 

It may be imagined that I did not join my new old ship with any very joyfui ter beating bank upon haxk for exactly twelve hours, we arrived alongside the 
feelings, and to add to my annoyance and disgust, Captain . the only man at 8 o'clock in the morning of a day in January, to the surprise of all on 
on board I knew anything of and who was really my friend, left the ship in board. Without going below tor an instant, f had all the men entitled to the 
about a fortnight after | joined, having been appointed to the command of one "oney called up, and divided it amongst them, relieving me from the charge. 
of the ships in the Mediterranean under Sir Johu Jervis. In his room was ap- We had a man on board of the name of Saunders; he had been loblolly boy, 
pointed an Acting Captain, about one of the greatest fools | ever met with, 292d therefore knew all the ins and outs of the after cock-pit. He had been 
neither seaman nor officer, or knowing the least about his business, having been C#Tying on a system of pilfering, but was at last eanght, and placed in 
for many years Agent of transports, and never having commanded a ship be- [TONS. From this state of durance he contrived to escape at night, got 
fore. With the Captain also departed our first Lieutenant, and the latter was into the launch astern, and cast her off, without being observed. He had not, 
replaced by a person, anything but a gentleman, a perfect bear and a sot, and however, drifted very far when the Quartermaster descried him ; a boat was 
80 little of a seaman or an officer, that he could not, if required, have been able *€nt in chace, and he was brought back ; and the boat-keeper got a starting 
to put 4 ship abouthimself; he left that matter to the Master, a great savage, for having made her fast so badly ; and she was again made fast to the stern- 
but of good abilities. [t would fill a volume to relate ail the blunders and ab Jadder. The ship's Corporal, in going his rounds about an hour after, discov- 
surdities committed in this il] commanded and worse regulated ship ; she was ered that the prisoner had escaped : then, and not till then, it occurred to him 
in a perfect state of confusion and mismanagement, when we received the order that he possibly might have taken the launch away. 
to join the squadron under Admiral Hervey, cruizing in the Bay of Biscay, , When searching ber, there he was found snug enough in the boat, where he 
where our army had taken possession of the islands at the bottom of Quiberon had remained unseen and unsuspected. He was tried by a court-martial, and 
Bay, to make a diversion in favour of the French Royalists on the mainland. A flogged round the fleet. He was acknowledged by all on board to be one 
gale of wind having set im, the fleet was obliged to bear up and take shelter un-, of the greatest rascals alive, and was generally called so. 

er the islands of Hordie aud Houat, where he had not been long before the ar When Lord Nelson made the attack on Teneriffe, where he lost his arm, 
my had to evacuate the position ; in consequence, the was ordered to @tongst the seamen and Marines landed on that occasion was a Capt (brevet 
Isle Dieu to give assistance and embark the troops. .. this occasion | was sent Major) , of the Marines,—a little man, somewhat pursy, and encumbered 
on shore with « about a hundred men and officers, and remained at the head With a parcel of trappings and accoutrements : in mounting the hill, he became 
uarters of Generall Needham. We soon embarked the 80th Regt., under distressed and puffy, and at length came to a still, fairly done, and out of 
Jol. Champagne, the whole squadron sailed together, and having shifted our breath. ‘Seeing this, Saunders (the man just named) took him up on his back, 
military passengers into another vessel, they were landed at Southampton. carried him up the hill, and letting hun down almost at the muzzles of the en- 
Afterwards we sailed on two cruizes, first in company with the Incendiary, @™y’s muskets, he whispered, “ Am] ad d rascal now, Sir ?” 
Capt. Digby, and afterwards with the Hector, 74, Capt. Montague, in wh ch I have already said that we had shipped a new Captain in Cawsand Bay, 
we picked up some prizes, the nest-egg of my future small property. After ‘who was 4 strange mixture of folly and talent, of small jadgment or diseretion. 
another cruize in company with the Mariborough, we auchored with her at St. Under his command, we were soon ordered to Spithead, to join a squadron 
Helens, intending to go to Spithead in the morning ; accordingly, before day. Yoder Sir Robert Calder. whose broad pendant was flying in the Ville de Paris, 
light, the hammocks were piped up and stowed and the hands turned up to having just arrived with the dispatehes from Sir John Jervis, giving an account 
weigh anchor, when whack went off a gun close alongside. ‘The Second Liev. of the victory off Cape St. Vincent. This division sailed shortly for Lisbon, 
tenant ran into the Captain's cabin and reported the arriva! of a convoy during On arriving in the Tagus, we found Lord St. Vincent, with his fleet, prepari 
the night. As the day began to break, several men-oi-wai were reported as for sea. Here [ met my brother William, in the Excellent, under the comma 
belonging to the supposed convoy, and it was broad daylight before it was dis. of Captain (afterwards Lord) Collingwood, which had borne a very conspicuous 
covered that the imaginary convoy was no other than the Chanvel fleet into the part in the late engagement. ‘I'he whole fleet sailed together, and anchored off 
midst of which we had driven in a perfect calm from St. Helens, and the gun the town of Cadiz, commencing the blockade of that port. 
we had heard so close to us came from the Royal William, flag-ship, at Spit- Vor First Lieutenant, who had been held in restraint by our late excellent 
head, where we had arrived without a soul in the ship suspecting what had Captain,now began to show his natural bad temper, unchecked either by 
happened, while the people in the Marlborough, our companions in the last Judgment or ability : with a weak-minded, irresolute Captain, it was lit- 
eruize, and at anchor at St. Helens, were wondering what had become of us. |tle wonder that ail soon went wrong again in the As I did not choose to 

Our Boatswain was a black man, who afterwards served in the same capaci. be brow-beaten by either, a hole was soon picked in my jacket, and a court- 
ty under Lord Nelson ; he was an excelleat seaman, and his deportment modest) martial was the consequence, before which | was most fully acquitted of all 
and unassuming. One day when we were at sea, [ was on the poop, when [| and every part of the charges brought against me. This circumstance opened 
heard our philosopher of a Captain bellow out to this man— _ the eyes of Lord St. Vincent to the state of the ship, and a regular turn-out 

«“ G—d d—m me, Sir, who made you a Boatswain !” ||was the consequence He gave the to Commodore Nelson, who brought 

1 have the scene before me at this moment ; the Boatswain placing his large With him hisotficers and ship's company ; our Captain and officers being one 
negro paw to windward of the weather-leech of the mainsail, and taking off his and all removed from the In this turn out I was not included, as I had 
hat most respectfully with the other hand, coolly replied— _ been previously appointed to a 74-gun ship by Lord St. Vincent. 

« The man who made me a Boatswain, Sir, was a gentleman.” || Crap. X. 

The matter and manner of this *‘ retort courteous’’ conveyed one of the. Ou the 2ist May, 1797, I jomed the ,74 guns, Capt. G——M 2 
severest rebukes | ever saw inflicted.* | most gentlemanly man, an excellent seaman, and an officer whose conduct 
Cause. 4%. '|formed a striking contrast to that of those I had lately served under. The 
When Capt. gave up the command of the eo his Weeck and im-| ship was one of the in-shore squadron, anchored just out of long shell range of 

‘the forts of Cadiz, under the command of Sir Horatio Nelson, whose flag was 


decile successor, the ship was in ahigh state of order and discipline. How) flyi he shi : 
much changed in a short time | have already shown ; but at last, to our joy, . ent oe I had justleft. A day scarcely passed without some skirmish- 
the latter left us, and died some months afterwards in the West Indies. He ‘8 taking place between our boats and the gun-boats of the enemy, and flags 


we succeeded in tha commend by Capt. _ the very reverse in all respects! sg were continually passing. ‘T'wo boats from each ship in the fleet, with 
of his predecessor, being an accomplished gentleman, a man of talent, a guod) |® leutenant in each, rowing guard every night, and then having to row back 


seaman and officer. In an instant he saw the state the ship was in, and took eight wad a — to the ships, was no easy task ; it was particularly haras- 
up his abode on board, with his wife and family, and commenced a course of re |p = ee who were coustantly away from their ships on some 


form and improvement : in the most quiet and gentle manner he got rid of all | : 
the officers except myse If, whom he requested to remain. This change, although). At _ Lord St. Vincent resolved on the bombardment of the city of Ca- 
for the better, did not produce the benefits he had expected ; the talents and diz, aud for that purpose a Dutch galliot was taken up at Gibraltar, and fitte i 

| as a bomb-vessel, to which the name of Thunder was given. After her arri- 


abilities of the new comers had been much overrated by those who had recom. | her 
mended them, which, no doub, the Captain soon discovered, for he pat but) val, the boats of the fleet were assembled, under the immediate direction of 
small confidence in any of them. We were now in the year 1796 ; we sailed 5" Horatio Nelson, in bis barge. As soon ws it was dark, we started towards 
from Spithead,, undes the command of Sir Hugh Seymour, with a squadron, ithe shore, to gain a point that had been previously selected in the daylight. 
visiting the Azores, where we anchored in Fayal Roads, and mounted to the | When we had gained this position, about musket-shot distance from the forts 
summitof the mountain of Pico. From thence we were sent to Cadiz, and "4 batteries of Cadiz, we commenced the bombardment. Scarcely, however, 
joined the blockading squadron under Admiral Man ; from thence returning had we done so, when, to our aston shment and surprise, we were attacked in 

the rear by the enemy’s flotilla of gun and mortar-boats, outside of us ; having 

an antithesis to the story 0 e Doatswain, i ma allowe ive the loliowing an- 

ecdote of the late Capt. Coghtian, of the Navy ; he ie sepelinesadian ae operation a iby some unaccountable aceident got withinside of them in the dark, without 
formed by one of his Lieutenants, which being badly managed, the Captain cailed out. ‘' Here, either party being aware of the circumstance. Our attack on the town was 
gake away this gentleman, and bring me a sailor.” | immediately abandoned, and cha nged into one on the flotilla outside. As we 
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were now between two fires—that from the shore batteries and the flotilla to'! In 1817 he was in communication with the Papal See: he was in 1818 


seaward—we directed all our fire on the latter, and succeeded in capturing two 
of them, both armed with howitzers, and with about fifty men ineach. A 
large man of war barge was taken by Sur Horatio Nelson himself im his barge. 
The moon having now got up, our bomb-vessel became plainly seen from the 
shore —ar object for the batteries to fire at; the shower of shot and shell that 
fell round her was thick and heavy, and no time was to be lost in making a 
retreat good. 

Just as I was passing the bomb, the tow-rope broke, and the towing-boats, 
knowing nothiag of the matter, continued rowing on. | immediately rowed my 
boat up to the bomb, received 2 fresh tow-rope from the Commander's hand, 
and towed the vessel out from under a most galling fire; in this service | had 
several men wounded. 

When daylight appeared, it was discovered that one of the carronades in my 
launch was split from muzzle to breech ; it was fortunate that we had been 
drawn off from the attack, and had no occasion to fire this gun again, us in al! 
probability it would have destroyed the launch and all on board. | believe that 
in bombarding Cadiz Lord St. Vincent was less actuated by an idea of its be- 
ing useful and profitable, than by a desire to keep the men from canvassing the 
history of the mutiny at Spithead, the intelligence of which had arrived out, and 
some of the ships were suspected of having adopted the ideas of the mutineers 
The next night the bombardment was repeated, and the Spanish and French ships 
were obliged to get high up out of the way. ‘This system of attack, however, 
was at length abandoned, but a strict watch was established, having two boats 
from each ship rowing guard all night. Iv course of ume we pecan rather 
careless, and in place of rowing about we used to drop a grapling, and all of 
us officers congregate in one of the !aunches to sing songs, tell stores, and 
have a sort of jollification ; one night, in the midst of our nocturual revels, we 
were surprised by the Spanish gun-boats and barges ; belter skelter, away we 
all flew for our boats,—we were completely surrounded,—a few of the party 
were killed or wounded, and the launch: in which we had all been assembled 
was captured by the enemy, the others having made their escape, no one could 
tell how; we ought allto have been taken. The firing was seen from the 
fleet, where they did not know what to make of it. At daylight, however, 
it was soon discovered what had happened, and the eyes of the Commander 
in-Chief being opened to this new fashion of keeping guard, a most thunder- 
ing order came out, but not a bit stronger than we deserved. 1 believe the cr- 
der would have been stil! more severe had it not been that the captured launch 
was second in command, belonging to the Prince George. 98. 

After this practical jesson we never again anchored our boats, and our noc- 
turnal serenades were for ever closed. 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITY. 

We have thought that our readers, at this crisis of the extinction of the Ke- 
public of Cracow, would feel an interest in gazing on the features, and learning 
something more than is generally known amongst us, of the history of the man 
who moves the affairs of the continent beyond any other living person. The 
following particulars are from a most authentic source ; but drawn up in Ger- 
many, they are stated with true German caution. 

Clemens Wenzel! Nepomuk Lothar, Prince Metternich, Duke of Portella. 
and Austrian House Court and State Chancellor, was born at Coblenz, May 
15th, 1773 ; commenced his studies at the University of Strasburg, 1788 ; 
and in 1790, filled the office of Master of the Ceremonies at the coronation of 
the Emperor Leopold JI. Lothar, having studied jurisprudence at Mayence 
till 1794, and made a journey to England, became Austrian Ambassador at the 
Hague, and in 1795 married the Countess Eleonore von Kaunitz, grand-daugh- 
ter and heiress of the celebrated Minister Kaunitz. Hus diplomatic career com- 
menced at the Congress of Rastadt, where he appeared as a deputy from the 
Westphalian nobility. In 1801, he became Austrian Ambassador, at Dres 
den ; and in the winter of 1803-4 was at Berlin, where, on the breaking out of 
war for the third time, he negotiated a treaty between Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia; and in 1806 was sent as Ambassador to Paris. In this capacity, in 
1807, he closed at Fontaiuebleau that treaty so advantageous to Austra, by , 
which Braunau was restored, and Isonzo became the boundary on the Italian 
side. On the commencement of war between Austria and France, in 1809, all 
passports were denied him, and he only received them shortly before the bat- 
tle of Wagram. 

When Count Von Stadion, on the 9th of July, resigned his office as minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, at first provisionally, but later, on the 8th of October, he 
had the same office definitely conferred upon him. At Altenburg, in Hungary, 
he brought negotiations for peace to a close with the French munister, Cham- 
pagny, and then aecompanied the Empress Marie Louise to Paris. Lis en- 
deavours to prevent a fresh outbreak inthe north, when he saw Napoleon at 
Dresden in 1812, were rendered fruitless through the Emperor's ambitious 
schemes. The great task was now, whilst showing ail due regard to the con- 
tracts and engagements, as well as in consideration of family connexion, to of- 
fer in the right moment, and with a requisite strength, that assistance which 
Europe expected from Austria. In Prague, he now conducted the affair of 
Austria's armed intervention, which, after a conference with the Emperor Alex- 
ander, at Opotschna, on the Bohemian and Silesian frontier, was acknowledged 
by Russia, and France also, in accordance with the treaty signed by Napoleon 
at Dresden, June 30th. But the negotiation of peace being not yet commenced 
on the 10thof August, the term peremptorily fixed upon, Metternich, during 
the night of the 10th, drew up the declaration of war of Austria against France ; 


and already on the morning of the 11th, the combined Russian and Prussian , 


army crossed the Silesian frontier ; froin this Metternich accomplished at 
Reichenbach and Teplitz the Quadruple-Alliance, September 9th, 1813 ; he 
also closed a treaty with Bavaria, at Nied, on October 9th. 

On the evening of the battle of Leipzig, the emperor Francis bestowed upon 


| 


Austria’s plenipotentiary at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle ; was president at 
the congress at Carlsbad ; conducted at Vienna the ministerial transactions for 
perfecting the acts, of the German-Bund ; and later, those at Troppau and 
Laibach. In 1821, being appointed House, Court, and State-Chancellor, he 
was entrusted with the guidance of atisirs at Vienna; and at the congress of 
Verona, from October to December, 1822, and on the death of Chunt Cari Zi- 
chy, State and Conference minister; in October, 1826, President of Ministe- 
rial Conferences for Home-atiairs. At the decease of Francis [. 1835, he re- 
mained in possession of all his offices and influence ; he accompanied the Em- 
peror Ferdinand I. in September, 1835, to Teplitz and Prague, to aconference 
with the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia; was ever active in the 
maintenance of peace, especially on occasion of the conflict about the Orien- 
tal question, in 1840 and 1841 ; drew France once more into an alliance with 
the other European powers, by the treaty of the 13th of July. 1841: and con- 
trived to make his conservative principles felt in the frequent politica! outbreaks 
which occurred in Italy and Switzerland. 

Thus shines forth the name of Metternich in all transactions relative to the 
new-mode!ling of Europe—and the restoration of the old order of things ! and 
the ministry of Metternich is the epoch in which the stone of Austria’s greatest 
power has been laid. He has also taken a most active part in affairs of a do- 
mestic character. He has actively placed himself at the head of undertakings 
for the rehef of the suffering, and has encouraged the arts and sciences of his 
country. As Kaunitz was the founder, so has Metternich been the restorer, 
of the Academy of Arts at Vieona. Jn acknowledgment of his uncommon ser- 
vices to the Austrian States, the Emperor Francis J. has granted him, as well 
us Prince Carl of Schwarzenberg, permission te quarter the arms of Austria 
and Lorraine in the chief tield of his armorial bearings. ‘The King of the Two 
Sicihes, Perdinand IV , creaced him, in February, 1816, a duke, with a dona- 
tion of 60,000 Neapolitan ducats ; and bestowed upon him, August 1, 1818, 
the ttle of Duke of Portella. He also receiwed, August 1, 1816, from the 
Emperor Francis 1. a grant of the castle and estates of Johannisberg, with 
powers of reversion to the house of Austria, in case of the extinction of his 
family. ‘The King of Spain created him a grandee of the first class, with the 
ttle of Duke ; and, excepting the English order of the Garter, he is a knight 
of all the first European orders. After the death of his first wife, which took 
place in 1819, he married, in 1827, the beautiful Baroness von Leykam, who 
was created Countess von Beilstein, and who died in 1829 ; and in 1831 again, 
for the third time, married ; his third wife was the Countess Melanie Zichy- 
Ferraris, bern 1805. Besides three daughters he has a son, Richard, born 
1829, from his second marriage ; and two others from the third, namely Paul, 
born 1834, and Lothar, born 1837. 

*» Thus,” says this biographer, * shines forth the name of Metternich in all 
transactions relative to the new modelling of Europe, and the restoration of the 
old order of things.’ ‘That is perfectly descriptive of the man and his policy. 
Look at the portrait of the great Austrian minister, takea by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence when he was in his prime ; and you have a polished, high-bred gentle- 
man, somewhat passioniess, but smiling, and not bad at heart. On the con- 
trary, Mettermich is a mau with many good qualities : kind in private life, affa- 
ble, and in company most engagingly polite. One of Austiras own nobles— 
one who knows him we.l—Count Auersperg, thus admirably describes him :— 


THE SALOON SCENE. 
Tis evening ; flame the chandeliers in the ornamental hall ; 
From the crystal of tall mirrors thousandfold their splendours fall. 
In the sea of radiance moving, al most floating, round are seen 
Lovely ladies young and joyous, ancient dames of solemn mien. 


And amongst them staidly pacing, with their orders graced, elate, 
Here the rougher sons of war, there peaceful servants of the state; 
But observed by all observers wandering ‘mid them, one | view 
Whom none to approach dare venture, save th’ elect, illustrious few. 


It is he who holds the rudder of proud Austria's ship of state, 
Who ‘md crowned heads in congress, acting for her, sits sedate. 
But now see hin! O how movest, how polite to one and all! 
Gracious, cou:tly, smiling round him, on the great and on the small. 


The stars upon his bosom glitter faintly in the cirele’s blaze, 

But a smile so mild and friendly ever on his features plays, 

Both when from a lovely bosom now he takes a budd ing rose, 

And now realms, like floweis withered, plucks and scatters as he goes. 


Equally bewitching sounds it, when fair locks his praise attends, 
Or when he, irom heads anointed, kingly crowns so calmly rends. 
Ay, the happy morta! seemeth in celestial joys to swim, 

Whom his word to Elba doometh, or to Munkat’s dungeons grim. 


O could Europe now but see him! so obliging, so gallant, 

As the man in martial raiment, as the church's priestly saint, 

As the state's star-covered servant, by his smile to heaven advanced, 
As the ladies, old and young, are all enraptured and entranced ! 


Man o° th’Empire ! Man o’ th’ Council ! as thou art in kindly mood, 
Shew’st thyself just now so gracious, unto all so wondrous good. 
See! without, a humble client to thy princely gate hath pressed, 
Who with token of thy favour burns to be supremely blessed. 


Nay! thou hast no cause of terror! he is honest and discreet, 
Carrics no concealed dagger ‘neath his garments smooth and neat. 
Itas Austria s People ;—open—full of truth and honour—-see ! 
How he prays most mildly, “* May I—take the freedom to be free ?” 


Metternich is, in fact, an honest creature of the old stand-still school, whose 
intellect, like that of a Jesuit or Inquisitor, has been schooled to the convic- 


him and his descendants the title of Pmnce of the Austrian Empire. Frank- von that whatever is best for the preserving the order of things which he is 
fort, Freiburg, Basle, Langres, and Chaumont, all witnessed the diplomatic ac- called on to uphold is best ; and that, in carrying it out, he does God service, 
tivity of Metternich. During the congress at Chatillon he directed affairs at He wasbred to the old stereotype school of politics. He is one of the Jast and 
head-quarters of the Emperor ; and from Dijon the transactions with the greatest of the Dampers. ‘The business of his life has been to damp, and cool 
Count d’Artois, who was at Nancy. He then hastened to Paris, and signed down, and gently soothe nations into a quietus. He is one of the class that lie 
the treaty of Fontainebleau, which was just formed with Napoleon as well as’ like a little marble slab on letters, with a handle on their backs jor their master 
the treaty of peace of May 30th ; and passing over to England, closed the to take them up by. His master, the Emperor of Austria, has, however, by 
treaty of the Quadruple-Alliance, on which oceasion the University of Oxford the transcendent genius of Metternich, had his own head turned into the han- 

esented him with the degree of Doctor. At the vpeving of the congress at die, and has been made the damper of, and gently lifted up and down, at the 
Vienne, the assembled mmmisters vnanimously made him president. At Pres- subject's pleasure. Mettermeh is, im truth, the real Emperor of Austria, and 
burg, together wah Wellington, Talleyrand, and the King of Saxony and of three-fourths of Europe. Emyperors. czars, and kings, seem to reign ; but 
Prussia ; and as Austrian plempotentiary, closed the second Paris treaty, No- Mettermeh, by a most subtle and all-sufficing intellect, does reign. He has lain 
vember 20iu, 1815 ; and in the following year, at Mileu, vue with Duva- ke « very cool and solid damper on all the letters of Germeny. lic hus, to 
atthe more complete, mtroduced that system of xativval education, of 
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which Prussia has since got the eclat. It was the foreseeing Metternich who to them hy their natura! simplicity of character and deep religious feeling. About 
perceived that the age of popular enlightenment was come, aud could not be exty years ayo, a very strong religious movement took place among them, 
altogether restrained ; but that i! wight be diverted, checked, and rendered, for which, for political reasons, or otherwise, government thought fit to put a vio- 
ages perlaps, abortive, he no more doubted than he doubted ot his own salva. lent stop to, and with great difficulty it was done. Whether there be a predis- 
tion, Metternich ss a good Christian in bis way, and knows his Bible much position among these simple but earnest people for religious excitement we can- 
better than many an English justice does Burn’s Justice. Come education not tel! ; but certain it is, that at the commencement of 1842 the singular phe- 
will,” said he: ** no person on earth can prevent it; but what says Solomon | nomenon of which we are about to speak made its appearance among them ; 
—* Tram up achild in the way that he should go, and when he is old he will aud from its rapid spread, and app trently contagious character, and from the 
not depart from it.’ Very well; and | know that, train him up in the way that peculiar nature of its manifestations, it was popularly called the Preaching Ep- 
he should not go, and the result is the same. The public must be traimed, and idemic. 
it is our business to train it, if we are wise; or, if we let the schoolmaster go Dr. J. A. Butsch. Bishop of Skara, in Westgothland, wrote a long letter on 
abroad without a policeman to take care of him, he will set fire to the Danube this subject to Dr. C. F. Wingard, Archbishop of Upsala, and Primate of all 
and the Rhine to boot. What says the old adage, too’—-+ Just as the twig is Sweden. which letter is considered so perfectly authority on the matter, that it 
bent the tree is inclined.’ Very true ; and, therefore, we must bend it if we is published in an appendix to Archbishop Wingard’s “ Review of the Church of 
mean it to incline our way.” Christ,” an exee@ent little work, which has been translated into Engish by @. 
In a word, Metternich took the bull by the horns, and, the result is the tri W. Carlson, Chaplain to the Swedish Embassy in London, a gentleman of great 
umph of his genius Germany, from east to west, educated, submissive to erudition and accomplishments. ‘T’o this letter we shall have frequent occasion 
anything that the princes please, tractable as any horse, however fiery, that to refer. 
was well broken as a colt ; patient and dumb as any ass that feels himself the; The reader will naturally ask, as the bishop himself does, what is the Preach- 
foal of an oppressed race, but feels just as plainly that a ponderous pair of ing Epidemic ! What it really was nobody as yet has been able to say. Among 
panniers lang on his sides, duly inscribed—army—police ; and his master sit- the peasantry the most general belief was, that it was an immediate Divine mir- 
ting between them ou his neck, wielding a huge cudgel, Jabelled censorship. acle, in order to bestow grace on such as wee afflicted with the disease : and as 
That is the clever workmanship of Prince Metternich : but if you want to a means of warning and exhortation 10 those who saw and heard the patients. 
see allhis work, you must travel all over Europe, and visit the dungeons of Among others, somewhat above the class of peasants, many denied altogether 
Munkat and Spielberg into the bargain ; for the gentle and graeious Metternich, the existence of the disease, declaring the whole to be either intentional decep- 
who grows the true Johannisberg, grows rods also for the disobedient ; and tion im the desire of gain and notoriety; or else self.delusion, produced partly 
his land word equally blaudly by an overstrained religious feeling, or by that passion of imitation which is com- 
* To Elba doometh, or to Munkat’s dungeons grim.” mon to the human mind. ‘The bishop himself was of opinion that it was a dis- 
He shone in all the great congresses, and to the most fatal annihilation of the “**®: O''2! nally physical, but affecting the mind in a peculiar manner. He are 
ema ~ a a . - rived at this conclusion by attentively studying the phenomenon itself. At all 
liberties of Europe. It was a disastrous circumstance that the interests 
= . vs . events, bodily sickness was an ingredient In it, as Was proved trom the fact that, 
France and of Austria were, to a certain degree, the same at the period of the : < : : x 
AS although every one affected by it, indescribing the commencement of their state, 
Congress of Vienna, and that two such wily diplomatists as Talleyrand and 
gress : ’ he Mentioned a spiritual excitement as its origmal cause, close examination proved 
Metternich should have acted there for those nations. Behold, therefore, the | - , 
slg . aly. that an internal bodily disorder, attended by pain, had preceded or accompanied 
handiworks of these two great Machiavellians on the face of Europe Italy, °° ae A 
4 nette this excitement. Besides, there were persous who against their own will, were 
not restored to one great an affected by the quaking fits, which were ene of its most striking early outward 
rinces, with a fine portion to Austria; free spirited Norway given up to des. 
princes, symptoms, without any previous religious excitement ; and these, when subjec- 
tic Sweden ; Holstein, a German state, turned over to Denmark so as to 
eep Russia and Prussia somewhat in awe when Austria alhed itself to cither 
The bishop rust be a bold man, and not afraid of ridicule; for, though writing 


of these kingdoms. Look at the left bank of the Rhine : that would have i 
made a fine German state, a proud and impregnable position against France ; © @ archbishop, he says that though he will not give the disease aname, stil he 


but that France did not want, and that Metternich did not want; for a strong will venture to express an opinion, which opinion 1s that the disease corresponds 
state there, impregnated with French liberalisin, might be a formidable element res d much with what he has heard and read respecting the eflects of animal 
in the German confederacy in opposition to Austrian sway. ‘Therefore this ™@gnetism. He says that he carefully studied the eflect of eulphur and the magnet 
left bank of the Rhine was cut into shreds; and Alsace, as ‘already infected "pon several sick persons, and found the symptoms of the I reaching Epidemic 
with French ideas of frecdom, was thrown at once to the French ; was severed © correspond with the effect of animal magnetism as given In Kluge’s * Vere 
from the German fatherland, and given freely up to the condition of a Gallic such erner Day stellung des Anmalischen Magnetismus als Heilmittel.” In both 
province. It could not suit Metternich, for a moment, that Alsace and Baden, ©48€8 there was an increase of activity of the nervous and muscular system ; 
the most public spirited state of Germany, should be in union, or even close oy futher, frequent heaviness in the head, heat at the pit - the re prick- 
alliance. It were equally undesirable for the hopes of future French invasion ; ‘8 Seesation In the extremities, convulsions and quakings; and, fina ly, the fal- 
therefore ‘Talleyrand and Metternich were quite agreed there. Still less was ling, frequently with a deep groan, into a profound faintaing fit or trance. Tn 
it in accordance with Austrian policy that Bavaria should have Baden added to ‘Bis trance, the patient was in so perfect a ~ of insensibility to outward im- 
it; yet the King of Bavaria claiuned Baden as his patrimonial territory, in PFESsious, that the loudest noise or sound would not awaken him, nor would he 
precedence of its present reigning family of the younger branch of Zweibruc- feel . needle thrust deep!y inte his body. Mostly, however, ——- ow — 
ken ; and Bavaria had, at the commencement of the Jast war against Buona- he would hear _— addressed to hun, and reply to them ; a. + whic roms 
parte, to be detached from the alliance of Bounaparte. ‘Therefore Baden was extraordinary, invariably in these replies applied to every one the pronoun thou. 
promised to Bavaria, as the condition of defection from Napoleon, and adhesion, lhe power of speech, too, in this state, was that of great eloquence, lively de- 
to the cause of the allies. Baden was promised, and Austria was pledged, to ¢lamation, and the command of much purer language than was usual, or appa- 
the accomplishment of this union, or to pay a large yearly sum till it was ef- rently possible, for hum “0 his naturel state. The os aan ead * mag 
fected. Buonaparte was put down ; but, at the Congress of Vienna, it did patients, w hen in this state, were that they were wp ing Ae » aD reg ey 
not suit Austria to redeem its pledge to Bavaria, because Bavaria, with Baden, had never been so happy before ; they declared that the words they spoke were 


vive SG 2 q i iti i 
would become too formidable a neighbour for Austria ; and the annual sum is 3'¥en to them by some one else, who spoke by them. Their disposition of mind 
was pious and calm, they seemed predisposed for visions and predilections. 


Then, Saxony was too strong a neighbour for Austria, and it was dismem Like the early Quakers, they had an aversion to certain words and phrases, and 
But Prussia must be well en- 'estifed in their preaching against * places of amusement, gaming, excess in 


and d on Prussia. 
besed, and postion of drinking,” may-pole festivities, gay clo thing, and the crooked combs which the 


dowed with territory out of the plunder of Germany,—and yet Prussta was al- P ‘ L 
ready too great for aa Theref sre, all that was given to Prussia, except-- Peasant women wear in their hair, and which, no doubt, were objects of vanity 


ing the portion of Saxony, was given in distant and detached provinces, prin- 
cipally on the Rhine. ‘Thus, by the masterly diplomacy of alleyrand and | 1 here was in some families a greater liability to this strange influence thanin 
Metternich, the greatness of Germany was cutto pieces, and Austria alone others ; it was greater also in children aud females than in grown-up people and 
left in one substantial and compact empire, with barriers of mountains on all men; and among men, those of a sanguine choleric temperament were most 
hands interposing to check any attempts on the part of their neighbours and susceptible. The patients invariably showed a strong desire to be together, and 
so-called allies. | seemed to feel a sort of attraction, or spiritual affinity, to each oiher. Iu places 
With th’s disposition of things, Metternich has reigned triumphantly in Aus- of worship, they would all sit together, and it was remarked that when a per- 
tria, teaching the people to dance and sing, and even to enjoy arts, and certain son atilicted with the Preaching Epidemic was questioned about the disease in 
species of literature ; but lying like a most cool damper on all letters of pro- himself individuaily, he always gave his answer on behalf of them all; and thus 
gress, on all motions of intellectual freedom. The watchful eyes of the now said * we where the inquirer naturally expected ssf, 
old yet smiling statesman are always going to and froin the earth tosecure) From these facts the learned bishop infers that the Preaching Epidemic be- 
an advantage to the system of making, if nota solitude, a silence, and calling longed to that class of operations which have been referred to aninal magne- 
he smallest circumstance does not escape him. When Mrs. ‘l'rol- tism. He says that, whatever may be the cause of this singular agency or in- 
lope proposed to pay Austria a visit, the good people of Vienna were fluence, no doubt exists of its always producing a religious state of mind, which 
alarmed at the prospect of being laughed at by Mrs. Trollope and the En- was strengthened by the apparently miraculous vperations from within. He goes 
glish ; but Metternich said similingly -** Oh, no, she will not laugh at us then into the question, whether the religious impression produced be in accor- 
—I will engage for that.” Accordingly, Mrs. Trollope was introduced to dance with the established notions of the @perations of “grace on the heart,”’ 
the court circles—everything was shown to her, and the urbane minister and decides this not to be the case, because ** the excited person, immediately 
was so particularly polite, that, instead of a Trollopean laughter. there after he begins to quake, experiences an unspeakable peace, joy, and blessed- 
was nothing but laudation. The other day, Louis Philippe made a matrimo- yess, not on account of new-burn faith through atoning grace, but by 4 certain 
nial escapade at Madrid, and while that engaged the attention of Europe, Met- immediate and miraculous influence from God.” ‘These are the bishop's own 
ternich quietly suggested the abduction of the hutle republic of Cracow from words. But with the polemical question we have nothing to do However, 
the dissected map of Europe. It is done, aud will not be readily undone. Let the bishop goes on to say, that, * whatever the origin of the disease may be, it 
the Hanse Towns look to it next, and let Switzerland beware ; for Metternich characterises itsclf by Christian language, and makes its appearance with many 
is not too old yet to plan their remodelling over a particularly good bottle of truly Christian” thoughts and feelings ;” and that,“ probably, the disease has 


it peace. 


Johannisberg, of this particularly prime vintage of 1846. , universally met with something Christian, previously implanted in the heart to 
vp | which it has, in an exciting way, allied iteseif.” 
THE PREACHING EPI DEMIC OF SWEDEN. _ With respect to the conduci and conversation of the patients, during the time 


BY MARY HOWITT. | of their seizure, le says he never saw anything which was improper, although 
One of the most singular psychological phenomena of the present day has oc. inany strange rumours to the contrary were circulated and believed, to the 

curred in Sweden; and as but little, if anything, is known of it by the «disadvantage of the poor people themselves. In the province of Elfsborg, where 

ublic at large, | think it will be interesting to the readers of this Journal to lay the disease prevailed to a great extent, bands of children aud young people ua- 
fore them such iuformation as I have been able to obtain on the subject. | der its influence went about, singing what are called Zion’s hymns, the effect of © 

That portion of southern Sweden formerly called Smaland, and which now which wassingularly striking, and eveu affecting. He says that to give a com- 

comprises the provinces of Kalmar, Wexio, and Jonkoppiny, though one of the plete and detailed description of the nature ot the disease would be difficult, 

is inhabited by a laborious and contented people. ‘because, like animal magnetism”—we use his own words—* it seems to be 


Theu be which bon al pase suffering and privation, is rendered endaurable) infinite in its modification and form. In the above mentioned province of Elfs- 
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borg, it was often said, * Such and such a jerson has began to quake, but be let us go in the thorny path ! Will you not go there ? Then I will go tere 
has not as yet dropped down, nor has seen visions, nor has preached ” by myself alone ; but go you also, and do not think that it is painful! (tas ot 
This quaking, of which so much is sud, appears to have been the first out- painful, if we only go to the Saviour! And though I am young, and my wo je 
ward sign of the influence ; the inward-vision and preaching being its consum- are those ofa child, yet you must believe thea Althoagh they are the woids 
mation; though when this consuimmation was reached, the fit mostly commenced of a child, they are meant for your well-being ! For God's sake, believe them, 
by the same sign Nevertheless, in some patients the quaking decreased in pro- dear friends ! ; ; 
ps rtion to the strength which tue disease gamed. ‘These quakings also seemte Such were some of the words of the child, who, in this extraordinary state, 
have come on at the mention of certain words, the introduction of certain ideas. had something saint like in her appearance. Her wtterance was so.t and clear ; 
or the proxunity of certain persons or things, which in some mysterious manner vot a word was retracted or repeated ; and her voice, which in her waking state 
appeared inuuical or usholy to the patent. Sometimes, also, those very words had a peculiar hoarseness, had now a wonderful brilliancy and clearness of tone, 
and things Waich al first aBected the pavient ceased to do so as he advanced to which produced greateffect. The whole assembly observed the deepest silence, 
the higher stages of the disease ; aud other words or things, which hitherto had and many wept. fi . wt 
produced no effect, began to agitate him in the same way. Ove of the patients Phese children, during all the time they were subject to this influence, had, 
explained this circumstance thus—that according as his spiritual being advanced as the parents stated, tolerably good appetites, although they were particular 
upwards, * he found that there existed in himself, and in the world, many things | ts to the tuod they ate, taking by preference milk aud fruit, especially dried 
which were worse than that which previously he had considered as the worst.” apples and cherries, of which it was necessary for the parents to keep a good 
In some cases the patients were violently atiected by the siunple words, * yes,” stock. 
and “no ;” the latter word in particular was most painful and repulsive to them ‘The bishop tells us that these children were cured by medicines which he 
and has frequently beeu described by them as + one of the worst demons, tied himself procured for them The disease, according to his accoun’, was fre- 
with the chains of darkness in the dvepest abyss.’ It was remarked also that quantly cured thus, though generally in its earlier stages. He does not anv- 
they frequently acted as if they had a strong temptation to speak falsehood, where state that death was the consequence of it ; though he says that the 
or to say more than they were “at liberty to say.”  ‘T'aay wouid therefore ex- patient sometimes foretold hisown death. He tells us that many of the “ quak- 
horteach other to speak the truth; and so frequently auswered dubiously, and ing people’? were taken to the hospitals, and on their arrival there were found 
even said they did not know, waen a contrary answer aught have been conti to be free from any symptom of the disease whatever ; but scarcely had they re- 
dently expected, that an unpleasant impression was freyuently produced on the turned home, when it again appeared in its full force. Many individuals also, 
mind of the hearer ; and some persons imbibed from this very circumstance un- by means of a firm will and a faithful endeavour to counteract it, succeeded in 
favourable ideas of their truthfulaess; when, in fact, this very caution and hesi- doing so. Others, on the contrary, from their belief of the disease being of a 
tution was a peculiarity vi the dissase. ? divine character, becaine predisposed for the contagion, both bodily and men- 
In the province of Skaraborg, the bishop says he hes seen several persons fall tally ; and thus, being attacked, heiped to make it worse by their own super- 
at once into the trance, without aty preparatory symptom. inthe province of )stition and submission to it . 
Elfsborg, the patients preached wth their eyes open, and standing; whilst in | He concludes by saying, that as the phenomenon in question lay out of the 
the province v1! Skarabory, he huwswif saw and beard them preaching in a recum (sphere of human knowledge and experience, its extraordinary and miraculous 
bent posture, and with closed eye, aud altogeiher, as far as he could discover, character struck the uuud with awe, which produced a very general religions 
in a state of perfect insensibility & outward impressions. He gives ai accoun' |movement among the perfectly healthy portion of the community. ‘The con- 
of three preaching-girls im the prash of Warnham, of ages varying from eight to sequence of this has been to send multitudes of persons to the churches and 
twelve. ‘Thus account, but parcipaliy as relates to ove of thea, we will lay meeting houses, who otherwise would never have gone there ; and in many im- 
before the reader stances it has effected the most vital change im life and sentuneuts. Many a 
It was shortly before the Christmas of 1842, when he went, together with a jone has thus become a diligent reader of the Scriptures, and has been weaned 
respectable farmer of the nezhborhood, the Rev. Mr. Lingvist, and the Kev. from drunkenness and other vices ; and showy dresses, crooked combs, dancing, 
Mc. Smedmurk, to the cottag where a child lived, who, by all accounts, had and the much abhorred May-pole merriment, in many parts, have fallen into dis- 
advanced to the highest stag-ot the disease. Many persons, besides limself use. The bishop himself saw by the road-side a May-pole which had been cut 
and his friends, were present As regards ai! ile three children, he says that, down from this cause, and he also knew a poor man who gained his livelihood 
for their age, as is generally he case in Sweden, they were tolerably well in- by fiddling, who burned his violm, that it might not be a cause of sin to himself 
formed on religious matters, ad could read well. ‘They were naturally of good or others. How like is this to many a passage in the books of the early 
disposition, and now, since thy had been subye ct to the disease, were remarka- (Quakers ! 
vie for their gentleness and biet deweanour. ‘Their manners were simple, as In the province of Skaraborg alone, where the disease did not prevail so 
those of peasant children; bt, vemg bashial and timid, were not inclined to |generally as in other parts, the number of persons aflected by it amounted, in 
they spoke, it was evident thilike the rest of thepeasautry and their own relatives +843, to from two to three thousand ; and in this province many healthy people, 
give much description of the feelings and experience ; sull, from the few words particularly boys, gave themselves out as belonging to this class, and rambled 
they considered it a divine uuence, but suil asserted that they knew not exac- from place to place, making religious harangues, and thus gaimng a good live- 
tly what to think either of tiimselves or their siiuations. When in the trance, jlihood. ‘These imposters were often austaken for the preaching-diseased, and 
they declared that they we exceedingly well ; that they never had been so through thew means honest alfiicted persons were brought imto discredit, and 
cheerful, or felt so much pleure beiore. On being awoke, however, they com. \often made to sufler. 
plained, sometimes even wi tears of weakuess in the limbs, pain in the chest,| As in the case of the Bishop of Skara, the clergy, throughout the districts 
headache, etc. ; |Where the disease prevailed, used all the mexns i ther power to put a stop to 
In the particular case of € oue child to which we have referred, the symp- it, but ix vain; the governors of the provinces then interfered. Medical men 
toms were recisely the sae: there came ou, in the first place, a violent trem- were sent out ; many of the patients placed in hospitals, and others were at- 
bling or quaking of the lins, and she fell backwards with so much violence as tended at home ; and by the end of 1843, the disease had almust ceased to exist. 
to give the spectator a Wic painful sensation —but no apparent wjury ensued. Nothing of the kind scems to prevail at present : but as | am informed by a 
‘Lhe patient was now in Utrance, or state of total uncousciousness ; and this Swedish clergyman, the good effect produced by it on the minds of many an 
trance, which lasted seve hours, divided itself into two stages, acts, or scenes, jotherwise hardened sinner, remaius to testify of its truth and reality, although 
totally different in charac’. In the first place, she rose up violently, and all.jno one, whether learned in the science of physical or spiritual life, can yet ex- 
her actions were o/ a rapand violent character. She caught at the hands of plain the cause and nature of this extraordinary mental phenomenon. 
the people round her; s@ sie fons as it | 
was repugnant Ucr, others she held pentiy, patted, and rubbed soft- 
these the peoplalied “good hands." y she made signs, as THE RIG HT HON. HENRY ADDINGTON, 
if she were pouring out nethiung, which she appeared to drink; and it was said | The Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. Henry Addington, first Vis- 
by her father and anothinan presant, that she should detect any one inthe | count Srdmouth. By the Hon. George Pellew, DD., Dean ot Norwich. 3 
company who had been drinking ; and she would in this way representev-| vols Murray 
ery glass he had takenShe went through —for what purpose it seems impos- | It has often occurred to us that a history of the administrations that have 
sible to say—the operel of loading, presenting, and firing a gun, and per- successively swayed the interests of this country in recent times would be a 
formed most dramatica 4 pugilistic combat, in which she alone sustaimed and most valuable accession to our literature. Such a work would enable us to 
represented the action both parties ; she likewise acted the part of a person |trace more distinctly than is now  possidle the progress of public opinion ;— 
dressing ; and what rered all this most extraordinary was, that, though she jwhich is, after all, the grand moving spriig of government. It must besides be 
was but a simple, bas! peasant child, clad in her peasant’s dress—a sheep- most natural and instructive to contemplate the affairs of the nation, at any giv- 
skin jacket—yet alj hections and movements were free, and full of the most jen period, in connection with those whose hands actually held the reins ot po-v- 
dramatic effect : powd and vigorous when representing manly action, ant so er. It appears to us that ordinary readers have very imperfect a: d coniused 
indescribably ygracetwd easy, and full of sentiment, when personating female ideas respecting those changes of ministry which form the natural epochs and 
occupations. as to are the more cu'tivated spectators , and as the Bishop erviage of our modern history. Sul! less do thev know the causes of those 
says, to be “ far morke the motions of an image in a dream than a creature Juctuations, an inquiry into which would bring them to an accurate acquaintance 
of flesh and blood.” Another circumstance is peculiar ~ although these with the condition of the people atlarge. The materials for such a work are 
children dillered ir each oiher m their natural state, but, while under abundant—and continua'iy un the increase. Meantime, we welcome the ap- 
the influence of the “se, their countenauces becaine so similar as greatly to pearance ol such volumes as those now before us. 
resemble each other The correspondence of official personages, and especially of such as have 
To return now te child who had advanced into the second stage of the held the honours of the premiership, must prove, in future years, of incalculable 
trance ; this was clyterized by a beautiful calmuess and quietness of demea- value to the historical student. Of this important class are the Letters of Lord 
nour and countenan and with her arms folded meekly on her breast she be- Sidmouth which under any manner of editorship, would have commanded a 
gan to preach. Hpanner in speaking was that of the purest oratory ; her place in each well furnished library. Here, they are brought before the public 
tones were earnest solemn, and the language of that high spiritual charac- by careful—we had almost added,—hands ; and rendered complete and intelti- 
ter which when aw: it would have been unpossible tor her to use. igibie by links of narrauve judiciously inters»ersed—and so briel as to give us all 
The little discouran somewhat as follows, for the bishop noted it down on ‘the benetits without the egotism of an autobiography. 
his return home :— If, however, we att.ch importance to this publication, it is not from any ex- 
« My friends, leturn from the evil of our ways; let us, my friends ! jalted opinion ot Lord Sidmouth's abilities. Assuredly, he was not a statesman 
The Saviour wish+ Think how pleasant it would be to come to him; aud 0! the frst class; nor pave any of his friends, as far as we know, set up such 
if we would, we t- He does not desire that any one should perish : from ja claim on his behalf. He is seen, besides, to disadvantage in coutrast with 
the lowest depthsiell all may be saved, and come to him. How pieasant it {E itt, whom he succeeded mn office. Thee are many illustrious repu ations that 
will be to come t¢ ; to receive our wedding garments, and sit down with would bave been less if, lke Sidmouth, their owners had moved arongst the 
him. Oh, how pint that will be ! __ grander luminaries of that brilliant age. The successor of Pitt must have had 
« But if we wit turn to him, wecommit a great sin and grieve him. i110 small merit to preserve his government from seeming contemptible,—espe- 
Think, if he mee#ith angry looks; think, if he bid us go to the left side ! jeually in that critical and important period, when national disafiection and ex- 
to the place of dess, where we are separated from him! Knock gently, jternal hostility combined to throw difficulties in the way of the minister Mr. 
knock gently, muds, and he will certainly open to you. — Addington came into office at a time when oe was engaged, almost sin- 
 Then-let us my dear friends, raise a sigh—a good sigh—which shal] gle handed, in her contest with France—when apoleon was concentrating all 


penetrate throug clouds to the Saviour! Let us go im the narrow way {hus strength for his projected invasion—and when the enormous expenditure 
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of former years had laid ‘upon the people a pressure of taxation which surround-| sion ;—in reference, namely, to the duel between Mr. Tierney and Mr. Pitt. 


ed the minister with accumulated financial embarrassments. Yet, to say noth-| But as Pitt's biographer has passed a just censure upon all the parties concern- 
ing of his success in carrying out the measures of his predecessors. before the| ed, which the editor of the Correspondence before us expressly allows, it is not 
close of his first year of office “ suddenly all Europe was astounded by the in-| necessary to dwell long upon the subject. Lord Sidmouth’s partiality for Mr, 
telligence that preliminaries of peace had been signed in London, by Lord) Pitt misled his judgment on the occasion in question He should have insisted 
Hawkesbury and Mr. Otto on the 1st October. Subsequent events proved that upon a much more satisfactory explanation of the terms which Mr. Tierney re- 
& permanent peace was still very far distant ; but the fact is mentioned to) pelled as offensive :—nor is it consistent with our notions of propriety that the 
show that Mr. Addington’s ministry was not merely respectable—but that, un-| Speaker of the House of Commons should be cognizant of such a meeting, and 


der the most adverse circumstances, it achieved for itself some considerable jassist the great statesman into the chaise which was to convey him to the spot, 
—himself following on horseback in time to witness the conclusion of the affair. 


renown, 
After all, however, it may seem surprising, that a man not of the very high-| His duty was to have prevented the occurrence. It was scarcely possible even 


est order of talent should attain such officia! eminence; and we naturally desire) for the opposition party to pronounce a stronger censure upon his conduct than 
to look a little more minutely at the circumstances which led to Lord Sidmouth’s) itdeserved; and yet it does not appear that Lord Sidmouth ever considered him- 
elevation. For this pupose, it will be necessary that we should take a review) self in fault. 
of the principal points of his biography. So littie did the great men, in those days blame themselves for the most ab- 
enry, Viscount Sidmouth, was the son of Dr. Addington, an eminent phy-| surd violations ef Jaw and principle which were distinguished and justified by 
sician of the last century—the friend and medcial adviser of the elder Pitt. He) the « code of honor !* 
was of such celebrity, that, in 1788, though he had for many years before re- 4 One of the most remarkable features of the papers now under review is the 
tired from practice, he was called in to consult upon the alarming malady of clear representation which they afford of Mr. Pitt's character. He was on terms 
George III. Notwithstanding the intimacy between their fathers, Henry Ad-/ of the closest intimacy with Mr Addington ; whose services were described 
dington and the younger Pitt did not come in contact till the former had com-| by the dean of Waterford as the channel « through which the minutest intelli- 
pleted his education and entered upon the study of the law. His introduction) gence finds its way to the great reservoir of wisdom on which all depend.” Hence 
to the illustrious statesman diverted him from the profession to which he had) the letters of Mr. Pitt which appear in this collection, exhibit the man in all the 
been destined, into the more brilliant paths of political distinction. He became) confidence of friendship. The © calin, tranquil, and elastie spirit” which yield- 
member for Devizes: and, though he often spoke in Parliament, disunguished ed not amidst the storms and terrors of that eventtul period—which remained 
himself for laborious application to business. It was then, doubtless, that he) uumoyed and resolute when one hope after ansther was extinguished on the 
laid the foundation of that extensive and accurate acquaintance with public af-| contineut, and his friends surrendered theimselv?s to fears of the worst—is here 
fairs which in his case supplied the place of genius for government. His culti-| reflected. Judged of by this correspondence, Pitt shows as a man born for the 
vated mind, sound judgment, and integrity won for hiin the esteem of all parties;) especial crisis-—tit to be the prop of a falling anpire But these are the rep- 


—#0 that at the age of thirty two years he was chosen Speaker of the House of resentations of his own friends,—and allowance must be made for their partia }- 
Commons, amidst very general congratulations. On this important epoch of tty. We might have formed a more complete pdgment, but that we have only 
his life his biographer remarks :— __ | @ fraction of their confidential letters. Lord Sitmouth having selected a portion 
“ His elevation to this high dignity was a striking instance of the reputation to be preserved as heir looms of his family commted the rest to the ames. One 
that can sometimes be obtained without any studied and public display of talent,| hundred quires of manuscript were consumed at me time. We cannot but re- 
simply by steady habits of application, by persevering attention to business, gret, with his biographer, that so much valuable nformation “should have been 
and above all, by a well founded reputation for knowledge, temper, judgment and) ‘thus irecoverably lost’’—and on the right so to dex with manuseript of which 
integrity. ja reserved portion is intended for subsequent publtation, or submitted to its 
* »* * « Ere many months had passed, both parties in the House were} |chanees, our opinions are already well known to our eaders. 
vying with each other in conferring substantial marks of favor upon their new!! Besides the light which these volumes throw upa the public character of 
President ; and it was generally remarked of him, both duriag a nd subse-| Mr, Pitt, they are remarkable, too, for the insight wich they give us into his 
quently to the long period that he occupied the chair, that no Speaker ever suc- |private habits of friendly and soctal intercourse. A illustration of this part of 
ceeded in commanding the respect and attention of the House, or enjoyed to a) the subject may be found in a passage embodying few of Lord Sidmouth’s 
larger extent its confidence and affection. ‘We were all very sorry to vote) Speakerhip anecdotes; while at the same time it jésents a fair specimen of 
against you,’ was Sheridan's first address to him on taking the chair. ‘The num-| ithe agreeable style in which the b-ographical part ofthe work is composed.— 
ber of congratulations that flowed in on father and son upon the happy occasion) —_** His Lordship used to say of P tt, in words first@pplied by Mr. Burke to 
was almost overwhelmiug. Lord Oxford mentions as a memorable circumstance: ‘Mr. Fox, that he was made to be loved ; and, that, ighly as he was to be ap. 
the compliment paid to the new Speaker by the king, who went down to the||preciated as a public man, he possessed qualities weh entitled him to be still 
House for the special purpose of receiving him, the very first time, he had been} more admired in private life. He was. he thought, tlimost fascinating compa- 
to the joy of his subjects, upon the throne, since his restoration to health.| nion he ever met with. He had a taleut of improvina man’s own sentiments, 
Gilpin, the preceptor of his infancy, wrote a letter, in which there is one pas-| nd returning them to him in « better dress, which Igd Sidmouth used to il- 
sage, so characteristic of the man, that it must, on no account, be passed) lustrate very happily by the following anecdote :—Qce, he said, he dined at 
over :-— ||Pitt's with Dandas and Adam Smith ; when the lattemid to him after dinner, 
« * T was in some little pain at first how you could restrain the natural mod-| ‘ What an extraordinary man Pitt is—he makes me ulerstand my own ideas 
esty of your disposition on so sudden an elevation to one of the most awful posts| better than before.’ This faculty Mr. Pitt exemplitiedn a larger scale on the 
I know ; but, Sir John Doyley, and other geutlemen, gave such an account of following occasion :—Mr. Walker, a large cotton marfacturer, Lord Stanley, 
your setting out, that all apprehensions for you are now over, and I have only and Mr. Blackburne, %.P., once waited upon Mr. Pitts a deputation on the 
to regret, as a picturesque man, that such an enlightened countenance as God) state of the cotton trade; when Pitt succeeded so @ctually in reconciling 
Almighty has given you, should be shrouded in a_ bush of horsehair.’ | them to his own views, which were directly opposed > theirs, that Walker 


‘Huntington, also, his tutor at Winchester, celebrated the occasion m a\ said to Blackburne on leaving Downing-street, One juld suppose that man 
‘had lived in a bleaching-ground ali his life ;* and yet, asnrd Sidmouth remark 


manner peculiar to himself, by forwarding a long and somewhat difficult a 
copy of Greek verses, which, as the usual business of the session was then! ed in another conversation, * How Pitt got his mass of owledge no one ever 
at its height with the trial of Warren Hastings superadded, it was rather to) knew. He was hardly ever seen with a book in his harafter his accession to 
be hoped than expected that the Speaker should find time to interpret.” _ power, sat late at table, and never rose till eleven, anchen generally took a 
Lord Sidmouth presided over three consecutive parliaments ; and during his short ride in the Park.’ He ust therefore, have ¢tracted information 
twelve years of office witnessed some of the most important transactions that, from those he conversed with as plants imbibe nutrimenfrom the air around 
ever ‘ook place in that august assembly. The honor which was paid to hin them. Such intellectual powers, inclosed in so feeble asket, must, it would 
d than that whicli he received from the} have been supposed, have required some description of jticial support ; and 


by his own party was scarcely more marke 1} ( ; 
Opposition. It was in his favor that the Speaker's salary, which had hitherto ‘accordingly, Mr. Pitt did resort to the stimulant of win sometimes, as was 


been fluctuating and uncertain, was fixed at an annual sum of £6,000. Among reported to an extent not altogether consistent with prudte and moderation. 
On this being remarked to Lord Sidmouth, he observed yt Mr. Pitt liked a 


his political opponents, Mr. Fox especially gave repeated evidences of his per- | 
sonal regard — glass of port wine very well, and a bottie still better ; bujat he never knew 
«When one of the Speaker's children was alarmingly ill, Mr. Fox never him to take too much if he had anything to do, except upone occasion when 
omitted his daily inquiries at the door. And upon some occasions when he ob-| he was unexpected!y called up to answer a personal attachade upon him by 
served the Speaker resorting to the customary injunction, * Order, order, or I ithe father of the late Lord Durham He had left the hot with Mr. Dundas 
shall name names,’ he good humoredly amused himself with the following anec | tn the hour between two election ballots, for the purpose ining ; and when 
dote respecting two former Speakers il\ustrative of the mysterious expression : on his return he replied to Mr. Lambton, it was evident |is friends that he 
—Mr. Wilkes once ventured to ask Mr.Speaker Onslow what would be the con-| had taken too much wine. The next morning, Mr. Ley, telerk assistant of 
sequences of his naming names! + 'The Lord in Heaven only knows, sir, what! the House of Commons, told the Speaker that he had feltjte ill ever since 
the consequences would be,’ was the solemn reply ! Some years afterwards, Mr. Pitt’s exhibition on the preceding evening: ‘It gave ? he added, «a 
Mr. Fox himself put the same question to Sir Fletcher Norton ; who care | violent headache.’ On this being repeated to Mr. Pitt, hed he thought it 
lessly answered :—‘ Happen! hang me, if { either know or care.’ Mr-! was an excellent arrangement that he should have the winej the clerk the 
Fox afterwards related this anecdote to the House in the debate of the 23rd headache. * * Lord Sidmouth used occasionally to amthig friends with 
‘stories of a well-known humourist. Mr. Ferguson of Pitfouryo held a seat in 


of April, 1804.” 
One of Lord Sidmouth’s favorite anecdotes related to the memorable action’ the house when his lordship was Speaker. That gentleman to insist that 
of the Ist June, 1794 :— ithe government ought always to select a tall man to fill the @ of Lord Ad- 
ivocate. * We Scotch members,’ he said, * always vote withe Lord Advo- 


« Vice Admiral, Sir Alan, afterwards Lord Gardner, a man of undaunted aid, : 
bravery but of remarkable sensitive and retirmg temperament being at that ‘cate, and we require therefore to see him in a division. Nov¥ ean see Mr. 
time member for Plymouth, was, according to custom, to receive, through the) Pitt, and I can see Mr. Addington ; but | cannot see the Lowyocate’ One 

day, Pitfour, with several others, was taking his dinner in the be-room of the 


Speaker, the honor of the thanks of the House, in his place in Parliament | ) 
On the appointed day, before the comimenceiment of business, he entered,the House, when some one ran in to tell them that Mr Pitt was o: legs. Every- 


Speaker's private room in great agitation, and expressed his apprehensious that, body prepared to leave the table except Ferguson, who rema quiet] seat. 
he should Fail in properly meendiinn the ane which he was about to re-| ed = * What!” said they, * won’t you go to hear Mr. Pitt!’ + Te replied ‘ 
ceive. ‘J have often been at the cannon’s mouth,’ said he, ¢ but hang me if ||+ why should [7 Do you think Mr. Pitt would go to hear mes But indeed 
ever felt as | do now! | have not slept these three nights. Look at my tongue.’) I would,’ said Mr. Pitt, when the circumstance was related tq At q dia- 
The Speaker rang for a bottle of Madeira, and Sir Alan took a giass. After a)|ner given by Mr. Dundas, at Wimbledon, at which Addingtojheridan, and 
short pause, he took a second : and then said he felt somewhat better ; but whe. ||Erskine were present, the latter was rallied on his not taking 
the moment of trial arrived, and one of the braves: o! a gallant profession, whom) position ip the debates in parliament as his high talents and ri Rion entitled 
no personal danger could appai, rose to reply to the Speaker, he could scarcely) him to assume, when Sheridan said, * I'll tell you how it happef ine ; you 
articulate. He was encouraged by enthusiastic cheers trom ail parts of the House,| are afraid of Pitt, and that is th flabby part of your characteSome anec- 
but after stammering out, with more than the usual amount of truth, that * he dotes are recorded of Mr. Fox—who always treated the Spedin the most 
was cverpowered by the bonors that had been conferred upon him,’ and vainly|/courteous manner. Mr. Addington, on one of his few holidays ig the heat - 
and| of the French revolution, was riding pas! the grounds of St. A ill, whea 


ly attempting to add a few more words, be relinquished the idea as hopeless, 
abruptly resumed his seat amidst a renewed burst of cheers.” : he was espied over the pales by the owner, who called out to stop. Mr. 
In one instance, Mr. Addington’s conduct in the chair is open to animadver-|jF'ox then invited him into his garden, show ed him its beauties, { he parti. 
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@ularly admired some weeping ash trees, very kindly offered to send hun cot was always prevented, by being \ vwleto see his way, in the matter of bread 
tings at the proper season. Some months afterwards Mr. Pox. who had just and cneese. and clothing. Young men of the working class—and of classes 
been attending a stormy meeting in Palace Yard, went up to the Speaker im the above them too—scarcely ever seemed to think, beforehand, of how they shoul | 
House, and said, ‘I have not forgotten your cuttings, but have brought them support a wile aud family. But Peter Winch was a very strange man, for « 
up to town with me, and you must treat them so and so.’ In five miautes more poor man, in this exercise of diseretion and common sense. ~ Those above 
he was warmly engaged in debate with Pitt aud Burke. Mr. Fox delighted i me,” thought Peter Winch, * can afford to be imprudent, and trust to their 
his seat at St. Ann's Hill. At an important epoch of the French revolution, on friends, or their good luck ; but a hard-working man, like me, has no friends 
some one asking where is Fox! General Fitzpatrick answered, + | dare say he that can help him; and as for good luck, he can never expect it. By working 
is at home, sitting on a haycock, reading novels and watching the jays steal- twelve hours a-dav, and sometimes fourteen, | have always been able to sup- 
ing his cherries.’’ On one occasion, during the progress of Mr. Hastings’ trial, port myself without any obligations, without any debts at all.—in short, to ob- 
Mr. Fox, struck by the solemnity of Lord Thurlow's appearince, sd to ihe tain sufficient tood, and clothing, and lodging, and to stand quite clear with the 
Speaker, | wonder whether any one ever was so wise as Thuriow looks.” world — But, in doing this, [ have been quite unable to save a shilling. At 
In the beginuing of the year 1801, Mr. Addington was called. from the chair this very time Ih ve only a penny in my pocket ;—‘tis true, I want for nothing 
of the House of Co:nmons, to be the first minister of the Crown ;—but this except a wite,—bat what a want thatis! Yet bow can [ venture upon such a 
high honour has not tended to enchance his reputation. His brief career prov- waggon-load of fresh needs, as would be sure to follow ; such a long string of 
ed that, though a sensible and judicious man, he was not fitted to direct the «ares and sleepless nights! It makes me have so many thoughts, that some- 
counsels of a great nation in great and trying times. Yet he had the advan mes there seems enough of them to fill achureh. And, if Martha Brown 
tage of a well-concerted system of measures devised by his predecessor ; the had not such pretty eves, and little black curls all around the back of her neck, 
success uf which, for a time, cast a false lustre over his administration. He I certainly never would thiuk of it. 
possessed but feeble powers as a debater,—a capital defect in a Premier; nor; Peter bought the ring the day after his great soliloquy ; and honest, hard- 
was it compensated by a capacious and comprehensive mind, equal to the ex- working independent, prudent, poor Peter Winch, was married to Martha 
tent and magnitude of the interests to be subserved. He could not have come |Brown. It was not done upon the strength of the penny m his pocket ; he 
into such an office at a!l but for the disagreement between the King and Mr did not deceive himself, and knew he was acting very imprudently ;—it was the 
Pitt on the Catholic question ; nor could he have sustained his government for strength of his feelings that carried him away. He therefure determmed to 
any considerable time in vigour and efficiency had he not in the outset been risk all his future life upon those pretty eyes and little black curls. Neverthe- 
warmly scpported by Mr. Pitt—whose measures he adopted and carried out |+ss. Peter had not been defic-entyin sense as to his choice. Martha was a 
Accordingly, when he broke with Pitt,— who in the end was almost as hostile ‘he«lthy, strong, hardworking, cheerful young woman, who would rather be a 
as Fox himself—Addington’s administration sank into utter imbecility, and was help than a burden to a working man She was five-and twenty years of age. 
unable to contend against its difficulties. Without going so far as to character-) Peer Winch was thirty. Among the working classes, an unmarried man, 
ize this change of ministry as a “ juggie.” it is difficult upon a review of all, sound of limb, and of the age of thirty, is almost unprecedented. Such a per- 
the facts, to resist the impression that, whether Mr. Addington did or did not sonage as an old bachelor, 1s unknown among the working-classes. With what 
appreciate his true position, he was litle more than * locum tenens” for his il ease does such a sentence drop quietly out of the pen ; but what a world of 
lustrious friend—whose countenance and support was absolutely essential to his destitution and misery it involves! 
success. In forming thie judgment, we have not forgotten the short-lived peace ‘Peter, however, had made a good choice. He and his wife worked hard, 
of Amiens, nor the merits of his financial arrangements,—the only two mea- Morning, noon, and night, and by this means Peter not only paid his way, and 
sures upon which his faine as a statesman can rest. But with these in view, supported bis wife, and three children, without spending his last penny, but 
we are yet constrained to aliow that, however respectable a government like his (hey would have been happy. and even comfortable, onlv for a misfortune, that 
might have been in less exciting times, it was destitute of that strength and “4s sure to bring many others upon thein. He and his wife had contrived to grind 
spirit which nothing but the presiding influence of a master mind can infuse. |§ 0D through life pretty well, notwithstanding the three children; but there came 
It is beyond the function of the A‘heneum to meddle with Lord Sidmouth’s tree more children—and then came the measles, and the small-pox, and the 
political opinions :— and, in fact, the value of this Correspondence cannot be hooping-cough ; and Martha was often ailing, and could not work, and one 
affected by any party considerations. It belongs to the history of the period. child broke its leg, and the eldest gir! fell down stars, with the baby in her 
Historically, then, we may mention that one strong opinion entertained by that «fms ; and the doctor came, and an unusually cold winter came, and Christ- 
statesman had an incalculable influence upon his advancement, because it exact. "4s came—with several bills 
ly coincided with the prejudices of the Sovereign. He was determinately op _ While Peter had been a singte man, he never owed a penny—his daily work 
posed to Catholic Emancipation ; the necessity of which was even then stren- of twelve hours had always prevented that. While his wife continued well, 
uously maintained by Mr. Putt, notwithstanding the violent resistance of the @d strong. aud they only had three children, Peter had still contrived to pay 
King His Majesty was continually haunted with terrible conceptions of the ‘°F everything weekly, so that he ran no scores. Now it was quite impossible 
sanctity of his coronation oath; and it is really painful to contemplate the be- to belp it. Besides, he had of |ate felt aowell himself, and had pains in his 
wildered desperation with which he fied for refuge to the sympathizing judgment |0!"ts, and, once or twice, giddiness in the head. He did not «lay by,” how- 
of Addington—who, in virtue of this single bond, became the monarch’s bo  ©Y€T, OF cease his work for a single day ; he was too poor to afford to be ill, so 
som friend for life. The royal epistles in this collection clearly show that the long as he could stand ; he therefore continued to work jis twelve hours a day 
mutual attachment of the King and Lord Sidmouth was personal rather than! 4 vsval—and sometimes fourteen. He ofien came home so tired that he sank 
official. His lordship’s behaviour, too, was always of that respectiul and de- dows upon the bed unable to take off his clothes. In the morning. up betore 
ferential kind which contrasted favourably, in the monarch’s estimation, with Six as usual—and at it again. He paid everything as far as he could, and 
the lofty and unpliant bearing of Mr. Pitt. The former entertained a degree. when he came to his last penny, he replaced that in his pocket, saying. with a 
of reverence for royalty almost amounting to superstition ; and proportionate-, Melancholy smile, * Weil, you do not belong to me, because [ owe you to 
ly valned the honour of that mass of friendly correspondence with which he @he baker and the doctor; but! will keep you honestly for them, and pay a 
was favoured. Yet our knowledge of this superstitious loyalty had scarcely) *00" 4s Tecan.” And poor Peter Winch did. in a few years. contrive to pay 
prepared us for the picture which his biographer has drawn of a venerable no (¢¥ery penny he owed, and keep one over for himself. He and his wife made 
bleman stealing continually to the cabinet which contained these precious relics) 4 little joke about thie fancy of his, about alw ys having a penuy. Peter «aid 
of his earlier days of official eminence We should, ourselves, have been dis + made hun feel + mdependent like,” and as if he was not quite reduced to the 
posed to draw a veil over these traces of a spirit somewhat beneath the dignity '*st extremity. ’ 
of a British statesman “| Peter was now in his forty-eighth year ; this was stated at the commence- 
We shall return again to these volumes. They contain numerous notices of ment of his story, and we have thus regularly worked him down to that period. 
many distinguished characters of the period— whose friendship Lord Sidmouth From ten years of age he has ground his way through life. im gravel-pits, in 
reckoned among the honours of his 'ife. With an anecdote uf Nelson we will, *tone-quarnes, on hard roads, through winter and summer, and amidst breast- 
fo r the present conclude :— _ biting east winds , driving teams, carting ice, and pottering about frozen gar 
* On Lord Nelson's return to England from his glorious services at Copen dns. twelve and fourteen hours aday ; never asking any relief from the parish 
hagen, an interview ensued between his lordship and Mr. Addington to which —*!Ways paying his wav, with credit to himself, and being considered a pattern 
the latter was fond of referring in after years The conversation turning on ter all working men in his parish As the reward of all this, he has always 
the circumstance of Nelson's having continued the action after the Admiral had been able to obtain the bare means of existence—and to wear the uncommon 
made the signal of recall, Mr. Addington told him he was a bold man to disre- feather in his cap, of having a penny to spare after paying foreverything. He 


gard the orders of his superior : to which he replied, that any one may be de. 4S hac a beauttul ume of it! 
nded upon under ordinary circumstances, but that the man of real va.ue was}, Peter Winch was forty eight. We have said that he was a strong-boned sine- 


e who would persevere at all risks, and under the heaviest responsibilities.) WY ™2" i that he had originally possessed an equal strong constitution, the con- 
* But,’ he added, * in the midst of it all, | depended upon you; for | knew that,| #tant hard labour of eight-and-thirty years is a suifieient proof. However, bone 
happen what might, if I did my duty you would stand by me.’’ and muscle must wear out as well as bricks and mortar; an the strongest con- 

hen relating this anecdote, Mr Addington used to remark, that “ he felt #t#UUon cannot be expected to act at complete defiance the ungenial influences, 
the confidence thus 1eposed in him by such a man, on such an occasion, as one gravel-pits. east winds, and the variety of labours performed by the mortal ma- 
of the highest compliments he had ever received.” _chinery of poor Peter W inch. This min, bemg now only in what, with anything 
= like fair wear and tear, would have deen the prime of his life and strength, be- 
| gan to display signs of a rapid break up. His constitution went first. He often 
PETER WINCH. | felt unwell; he was quite unable to work more than six or seven koure in the 
THE MAN WHO ALWAYS HAD A PENNY. | day ; his breath grew short He next found that lifting great weights hurt him 
There lived at a little village near Redear, nm the North Riding of Yorkshire’ and, somehow, after a few hours carting gravel he actually had pains in his loins 
—a village celebrated for its east wind and gravelly soil—a poor, but industri-| and back. One day, while carrying a seck of potatoes, he fell down; he could 
ous labourer, named Peter Winch He was a strong-boned, sinewy man, and give no reason for it. The winters were colder than they used to be eight or 
stood five feet ten inches. He always worked from six in the morning ull six, ten years ago, and he was obliged to give up carting ice—he always took such 
at night, summer and winter. His usual work wasin the limestone quarries bad colds and coughs by standing about with wet feet. Even the wind—the 
and gravel-pits ; ardsometimes, when work was slack there, in consequence of , east one—seemed to get right into his chest under his shirt—he could not make 
hard frost, or a heavy fall of snow, he drove a team, broke stones in the road, out was come to him. Poor, hard-worked, honest. worn-out daily labourer! he 
carted ice fur the fishmongers of Rede ir, or swept snow and chopped dead did net know that it was premature Old Age who had come to him. Somehow 
wood in gardeners’ grounds, while the frozen out gardeners were begging in the, he could not work as he once did. He would pause at times, andlook down up 
town. In ay or the other, Peter Winch always worked twelve hours a lon his feet ; and resume his spade or pick-axe witha sigh. 
day,—often een hours, never less than twelve,—and he had done this ever| He was taken ill one afternoon, end unable to leave the house nextday. As 
since he was fen yeare old. He was now in his forty-eighth vear. By dint) he sat in his chair by the fire, being in his forty ninth year, the light came up to 
of his constant labours, he had always contrived to live with honest indepen-| his face, and showed that it was fall of deep lines, and pits, and hard grains. 


dence, asan English labourer should. In the very worst seasons, he had never||He looked like a dry, tanned, worn-down old man of ninety. He sat silent- 

once applied to his parish for relief ; he always paid his way ; never borrowed 3] ly in this way a few days; he would not send for the doctor; he said it was all 

hated to run in debt for the least thing; and, from a feeling of providence in/jno use. 

his mind, not knowing what might happen in this world, he made ita rule ne-/| As Peter Winch was unable to work, and as he had never been able to lay by 

ver to spend his last penny. money, because of his family and because of his honest payment of his way, and 
Peter Winch, when a young man, had often wished to be married ; but he [because he would never voan 


y to the parish for relief, he was now obliged to run 
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into debt ; his family could not live without doing so. Peter pad away all he 
had, even to his last penny—then began the bills and borrowings. He had al- 
ways held up his head, and had never yet applied tothe parish ; his wile was 
now obliged to apply for out-door relief, and the overseer at the workhouse told 
her that they should be admitted into the house. Peter quietly refused to go 
in; and a few davs afterwards he died—he had said he knew it was all over 
with him when he parted with his last penny. It was not because of parting 
with it—this would have been absurd—he was far too strong-minded a man for 
this; it was because the parting with his very last penny marked, in his mind, 
the final failure of a whole life of unremitting laborious toils and honest endea- 


vours—the only product of which had been the day by day, and week by week, | 


means of existence, which he had worn himself out by earning. A!I his vitall- 
ty had been exclusively devoted to gravel pits and roads, and every other kind 
of hard work that fell in his way ; and he had no time for the chance of his 
mind's fair growth— no time for domestic affections and a little amusement—no 
time for a quiet communion with his God: his whole phpsical, mental, moral, 


| She saw it distinctly. She was buttoo wide awake. The moisture of 
death oozed frota her temples. She felt a choking at her throat. 

Her fingers were still white—numbed almost with the deathly pressure 
they had lately undergose, and a livid impression still marked the spot 
| Where the icy lips of the phantasm had clung. 
| A reaction of crushing, overwhelming terror now succeeded to that first 
|/outborst of animal spirits. With her eyes rivetted on that dreaded door, 
she sat up, spell-bound, in her bed, striving to nerve her heart against the 
(chances of a second intrusion ; but long and tedious rolled the hours ; the 
morning dawned gray at the casement, and the door gave no sign, 
| Courage returned with daylight. ‘* And did she suffer her imagination 
to gain the upperhand ot her better understanding? And could night- 
| Mares get sv powerful a hold on the senses? Could illusion continue after 
reviving consciousness? And was her hand never before numbed by cold 
or by the straining of an awkward posture ?” 
| By these and similar arguments she laughed her own fears to scorn. It 
j\was a faint laugh, nevertheless; por was it without a shudder she went 


and spiritual nature had been kneaded into dust and clod—such is the result of lkhrough the redoubted door that played such awful freake ot midnight. 


life—of how many lives! Moreover, Peter Winch was a man out of the pale 
of pity, being in his circumstances, by reason of his unremi‘ting assiduity, a de- 
gree above the great majority of his class. He never troubled his parish, and he 
always had a trifle in hand (say a penny) beyond his actual and immediate ne- 
cessities. Who would pity such aman! 


THE LILY HAND OF RIMINI. 
BY L. MARIOTTI. 

Nina lay in her bed. How ‘bravely and Cytherea-like she became it,’ 
angels may tell better than mortals. 

The clock had struck twelve. Nina had laid down her book—the drowsy 
charmer she had called to her aid to lull her to sleep. The flame, from an 
alabaster lamp showered down its chaste unflickering beams ; wooing, sovth- 
ing. The last embers died away in the hearth, diffusing their genial warmth 
without a crack or murmur. Not acurtain was seen to heave, not a breath 
to stir the damask of that siiken apartment. 

Nina’s kind hosts were fully aware of the treasure they harboured under 
their roof. More than maternal care had presided over ber comforts, strewn 
her couch, and smoothed her pillow. Her aunt herself, the lady of Pro- 
fessor Mascagni, had shown the lovely girl to her chamber, disrobed her, 
trusting no one else with the offices of ber waiting-maid. She hung in fond 
admiration over her as she bade her “good night,” pressed her matronly 
lips on her brow, and called down Heaven’s blessings on her dear head 
Professor Mascagni was proud of his guest. Long and earnestly had he sued 
for her, halt-borrowed, half-stolen her trom her anxious parents at Rimini. 
He had torn her from her mother’s embrace, conveyed her home intriumph, 
and secured her within theivy-grown walls of his old-fashioned suburban 
paradise near Pologna. 

The Professur had some design on his niece, and the latter was not with- 
out a boding heart about it; for she knew hii to be an enterprising match- 
maker—Professor Mascagni had attained an European reputation as an 
anatomical discoverer, Ease and affluence had waited on his exertions, he 
rested now under the shade of his laurels. He was a gentleman surgeon, 
and only practised as an amateur. His wife, a lady of the noble house o 
Lanzi, had raised him in rank and wealth, and it was precisely for the gra- 
tification of this proud dame, that Nina, her niece, found herself domesti- 
cated amidst the cool groves and cooler arbours of the professor’s villa. A 
flirtation was to be encouraged between the beauty of Rimini and a Roman 
youth, Lorenzo da Rizzo, a student of the university, a willing captive long 
chained to her chariot. 

Was it the strangeness of the bed, or was it the closeness of the room, 
the glare of the lamp and heat of the fire that kept Nina de Lanzi so late 
awake in her bed? Was her heart fluttering with the anticipated meeting 
of the handsome adorer she had long affected to spurn at home ? or did her 


; She stood alone at her place, gazing vacantly at her hand. The finger’s 


The following day was merry and sunny. There was a long stroll with 
ithe professors children atthe Montagnola.* Then romping and frolicking 
jin the garden at home. Then a hasty dinner; then rigging and decking, 
smoothing and trimming for the evening show. And lamps were lighted, 
guests crowded in, and Nina de Lanzi stood up with her partner. 
| From the moment she quitted the haunted apartment she had not had 
one second’s lei-ure to bestew on her nocturnal adventure. 
| The lovely Nina stood up with her partner. The professor’s lady had 
that evening surpassed all her former achievements, The elite of Lom- 
‘bard loveliness was here, and the sprightly students of the university, the 
young blood of the land, doing homage at their feet. 
" Nina de Lanzi and Lorenzo va Rizzo led the van of the first quadfille. 
‘The latter bright, manly, beaming, elate with the excitement of happy af- 
fection and gratified vanity ; the former, a somewhat short, but unspeak- 
lably gracetul figure, shaped, created, as it were, for the dance, at that early 
‘|stage of the festivities stli pensive and feverish with the unrest, with the 
vaguely remembered visitation of the previous night. 
| She soon rallid, nevertheless. Her head rose and wae thrown back. 
ward with a half disdainful toss, as she caught the first notes of the in, 
‘spiriting strain from the orchestra. Her rich hazel hair, in a maze of ring, 
lets and tresses, bounded witchinftly on her rounded shoulders, while he. 
‘hand—the Lily of Rimini—it was seldom that she condescended to im‘ 
patie it in white kid—waved gracetvlly in the air towards the youth of he 
‘choice. 
- Her truant partner had, however, but for one second deserted his post. | 
Some difficulty in the distribution of the following cauples had occasiuned 
amomentary delay. Ata beck from the Jady of the house, Da Rizzu had 
stepped up tu her to give her the benefit of his advice. His absence was 
lunnoticed by Nina, who, with averted head, continued to hold out to him 
the fair prize so ardently solicited. 

Suddenly aehriek of anguish and terror, loud above the din of festive in- 
struments, rang through the crowded apartment. 

An awtul pause ensued : every eye was instantly turned upon Nina, 


ends were white, the nails blue, as it with intensecold. The hand ot death 
had been once more busy with them. 

** Who has done it ?” she gasped, ‘‘ what sad mockery is this ?” 

The whole company crowded up to her, aghast in the sympathy of her own k 
consternation. 
| The attentions of the multitude oppressedher. She stamped impatiently. 
\She was conveyed to acooler room. Ina jew minutes she had recovered a 


brain reel with the sounds and sights of the ball that her good hosts had 
announced in her honour for the following night? Or had the book she 


had just thrown listlessly aside conjured up images that still wrought ou! 


her nerves, and haunted her in her sleeplessness? Or might there be other 
motives besides ? 

It was a lovely object to look upon. Her blooming coyntenance, bathed 
in the faint gleam of that subdued light glowed with its wdfm incarna- 
dine, like a epring flower steeped in liquid pearl. Her dark eyes flash- 
ed fresh and lustrous in the fretting of that prolonged unrest, as they 
watched the last sparks of the waning fire. Her round right arm bare 
to the shoulder, was throwa negligently above her head with the snowy 


hand slack and open—that hand the pride of her beauty, the loveliest | 
part of a person, every feature, every form of which was trandescent love-| 


liness. 

The worshir the Spaniards pay to the ankle of their brown beauties, is, 
in Italy, addresse | to the colour and shape of the hand. One of, the old 
Italian rhymesmiths indited a whole canzoniere to the ‘* Bella Mano.” 
Nina’s hand, unwatched in Northern Italy, went bythe name ot ‘* The 


Lily of Rimini.” 


Presently her face lanquidly emerged from the pillow The shade of} 


the drooping lashes was partly lowered on the weary orbs which they cur- 
tained, the dews of incipient slumber stood on the downy cheek, the breath 
came slower and heavier, and the lips fell asunder. 

She dreamt ere she slept. The tide of flitting emotions hardly ruffled 
the ineffable calmness of those composed features. The breath of heaven- 
ly purity, of coy and timid tenderness, of all maidenly truth and holiness 


issued trom the fragrant mouth. Surely angel’s heart never heaved under|| 


a gentler bosom. 

But lo! on a sudden the slumbering beauty is seen to writhe throughout 
her frame. A cold, humid, clammy, sensation sends a chill through her 
veins. The icy palm of a shrivelled hand presses hers vehemently, con- 


vulsively. It was but one instant, and two lips frozen and suflened as 1 by 


death rested with lingering tondness on the clasped hand. 

Seconds elapsed ere instinct of terror prevailed over the trance of sur- 
prise. But Nina de’ Lavzi was possessed of amore than feminine daring 
spirit. She did aut scream 
her senses, By a sudden effort she roused hersel! and started up in her 


bed, 
Up she stood, stifling the throbs of her bosom, gazing boldly, steadfastly 


around. 
Her eye glanced behind. The door—she saw it—was gliding noiselessly 


on its hinges, a8 if closing slowly, stealthily on the heels of a receding 
pereoa, 


Her heart rebelled against the evidence ot), 


thoroughly. She asked to be allowed to retire. Remonstrances were all " 
lin vain—irritated her. The dreaded apartment—she was too proud to evince 3 
her repugnance—was hastily got ready for her. Halt playfully, half forci- 

‘bly she secured a bed fellow in the person of Juliet, the eldest of the Pro- al 
, tessor’s children, a girl aged twelve; and her lamps were carefully trimmed, s 
ithe fire blazed in the chimney 

| Her enxivus hostess lingered in the room, till for the third time bidden Pei 
to go. Little Juliet, nothing loth to give up her juvenile beaux, had al- te 
ready gone to roost. Nina showed her aunt to the door—listened to her re- 

treating foot tali; then carefully locked and bolted the door. ed 
' Almost blushing with shame, she cast a hurried glance under the bed ; a 
| she peeped behind the window curtains. She came back rubbing her hands, —- 
‘and breathing freeiy. Yet two minutes and she was in the arms of the al- he 
ready uncunscious J aliet, 
| Tae company in the ball were bewildered ; the notes of the violin grat- 

ied in everyear Dancing became impracticable. Conversation was care 
| ried on in ominous whispers. e 
'| Twelve o’clock had struck. The fire burned still. The lamps shone wan 

jand faint. The two girls lay grouped in each other's arms. Girls have a 

peculiar talent for grouping. Arms and necks, all the soft limbs of the 

\young creatures were coiled and twined together, as if they lay for models 

of the graces. 

| The warmth of their young blood was diflused all over the room, and the : 
jtragrance ef their breath. Their cheeks glowed in contact, and their lips a 
|were glued to each other. 

Both were quiet; but whilst one was many fathoms deep in the sleep as 
of blessed innocence, the other’s eyes glared uneasy and fitful as if constant- = 
ly on <4 watch tor coming terrors. ae 

| Poor Nina was game to the last. She would not fear, wou believe: : 
she cursed the morbidness of her fancy. = 


** What ?” she said, ** ghosts from the grave, to do homage to th i j 
‘Hand of Rimini? ’Tis conscience maketh coward of us all : and when atl ~ 


‘conscience reproach her with? The heart-ache, forsooth, some silly f 

| declared the sight of her gave him? Ha! ha! It was all the work of = 
weariness, of iliusion. ea 
| * Aud yet the dail-scene! was it also a freak of the imagination? mere — 
| Juaglery ? That sudden discuivoration of the tip of her fiugers as any one nae 


present aware of it? Could spectres bauut usin a crowd 2” “ 


With these reasonings she soothed herseli, attuned her mind to repose 

security. ‘* After all,” she concluded, ** Juliet was there.” ona =e 
| The presence of an infant, nay, of a lap-dog, is enough to allay super- a | 
\natural fears. That poor sleeping, detenceless being broke through the aw- = y 
fulness of Nina’s solitude. She rressed the little bed-fellow in her arms, je 

come 
and the storm in her bosom subsided. 
| The heightened colour in her face ; the veil lowering on her eyes, the elk 
| *The Public promeuade a. Bologna. cory 
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flutter and chaos of her thoughts, were hailed by her as symptoms of inci- 
pient somnolency. 

She disengaged herself from the too close embrace of the little friend: 
buried her face in her pillow, and composed her limbs to her habitual 
ease. 
Her maneuvres, however careful and light, did not fail to produce ana- 
Jogous movement on the part of the clinging girl. Her little, hands both 
ef which were turned round Nina’s right, with all the fervour of sisierly 


|| Anglers we should like to see fast toa shark or a devil fish, who would 
‘take them in and have his own way with them. aaa 

| The coquette angles with infinite tact, paying out and taking in her 
‘line according to circumstances, but never relaxing the strain till her ob- 
| ject is accomplished. She wants the sport as well as the fish, and there- 


‘tore prolongs it needlessly. A fish that allows himself to be played with 
too easily she despises, and hence it sometimes happens that contempt 
breeds too much security, and, when she ieast thinks of it, he is off for- 


} 


tenderness, at once relaxed, and the arm of the latter, thrown fondly over) Ver, hook and line.” 
the child’s neck, remained thus hanging in the air, almost outside the — 
bed ! ANECDOTE OF THE LAST DAUPHIN. 

At this same moment, the released hand was clasped in another's. The’ ‘The sentries at the gates of the chateau of St. Cloud had orders te allow no 
sepulebral cold again crept from the fingers’ ends to the very heart’s blo@d. person in plain clothes and carrying a parcel. to enter the private courts and 
Once more the earthly touch of a dead man’s lips jeft its mark on the dim- gardens. One of the dauphin’s servants, not in livery, wished to pass through 


ples of the Lily of Rimini. 
This time Nina, though only half in her senses, was more on her guard 
She rushed from her place, darted from her bed, and as her eye forthwith 


| a door kept by the Swiss guards. The sentry would not allow it, and the ser- 
| vant appealed to the subaltern on guard, who was pacing up and down near the 
‘gate. * You may be one of monseigneur’s servants,” the officer politely re- 


directed itself to the fatal door, once more, by some imperceptible impulse, | plied, “and that parcel may, as you say, belong to his roya! highness, but I do 


it seemed to fall to, following the invisible intruder in his retreat. 
We have described Nina de Lanzi as a high minded, stout-hearted girl 


‘not know you, and I must obey orders.”” The lacquey got angry, was insolent, 
and attempted to force a passage. ‘Thereupon, the officer, a young man of 


Yet the reader will have some difficulty to credit the daring feat we are abou! oo. estimable character, pushed him sharply away, and told him that if he 


to narrate. 


By a degree of elasticity and presence of mind rare in a hero, she rose 44), dauphin saw admission refused to his servant. 


\\renewed the attempt he should be sent to the guard house. From his window 
Without reflection or in- 


superior to her first stress of dismay. She seized her lamp with unquailing | ouiry, he ran down stairs like a mad-man, went up to the lieutenant, abused 


hand—with a steady step she made for the door. 

It would be difficult to describe how she opened it. 
act of volition, the door yielded to her touch, and she found herself on the 
outside, 

All was still there, dark and lonely. The buzz of the revellers from the 
state apartments caine faint, stifled by distance. 

The Professor's villa was a straggling mansion, all on one floor. 
chamber, the best spare bed room, o pened into a square landing 
on the right led to the state apartments, and from these the hum of confused 
voices was audible. On the opposite side was a long gallery, and at the 
termination of this a dark door loomed ominously in the distance. 

Nina stepped out into the landing. Only tor two or three days an inmate 
of t®a house, she allowed herself tu be guided by instinct. She crossed the 
landing and darted into the unknown corridor. 

The objects around danced and swam betore her eyes The door at the 
end of the gallery seemed to swing on its hinges: and when the veturous 
girl reached it she tuund it ajar. 

There was a short pause. A qualm of itresolution sickened her at heart. 


Nina’s 


The lamp shook in her hand. | 
Once more she rallied; with her bare foot she pushed open the door. 


She stood within the threshold. 


The floor was strewn with sand, which grated under her feet. The walls royal guard as captain. 


were bare, dank ; a long table, covered by a white cloth, stood in the mid- 
dle. 

The girl went up to it. 
tures of the dead were grinning before her. 
secting room, 

It was the corpse of a man in the prime of youth. 
the house, merely labelled No. 373, from the hospital. Busy with his fes-| 
tive preparations, Professor Mascagni had not even found time to pay a vi- 
sit to the ** subject” in his laboratory. He was a stranger in town, un- 
known at the asylum, where he had laid himself down to die. 

Happy and young, Nina de Lanzi had never before looked on the solemn) 
aspect ofdeath. Ste gazed at it in speechless fascination. In her startlec’ 


She lifted up the sheet. The shrunken fea- 
She was in the Profeso.’sdis- 


taney the body seemed instinct with lite. It breathed; its chill breath) | 


By an unconscious | 


The door | 


It came nameless to) 


‘him violently, without listening to his defence, and at last so far forgot himself 
‘las to tear off his epaulets, and threaten him with his sword. ‘Then the officer, 
‘indignant at seeing himself thus dishonoured in front of his men, when, in fact, 
‘jhe had done no more than his duty, took two steps backwards, clapped hand on 
|/nilt, and exclaimed, “ Monseigneur, keep your distance!” Just then, the 
||dauphine, informed of this scene. hurried down, and carried off her husband to 
\|his apartments. ‘I entreat you, sir,” said she to the officer, “ forget what 
has passed! You shall hear further from me.” The same evening, the kin 
||was told of this aflair, which might have had very serious consequences, for 
| the officers of the Swiss guard were about to send in their resignations. As 
|ex-colonel-general of the Swiss, Charles X. was too partial to them not to re- 
||primand his son severely for the scandal he had caused. To make the matter 
up, and give satisfaction to the corps of officers, he desired the dauphine to 
‘send for the insulted lieutenant, and. in presence of that princess, who anxious- 
| ly desired to see her husband's unpardonable act atoned for and forgotten, the 
| addressed the young officer with great affability. Sir,” he said, “ my 
son has behaved most culpably towards you, and towards me, your former co- 
lonel-general. Accept these captain's epaulets, which | have great pleasure in 
offering you, and forget the past!’ Wath much emotion the dauphine added a 
| few gracious words, and the officer, not without reluctance, continued in the 
The dauphin, who was good in the main, did not fail, 
the next time he saw the new made captain, to offer him his hand in sign of 
reconciliation, and, by a singular chance, this officer was one of the last Swiss 
on duty with the royal family when it departed for Cherbourg, on its way into 
exile.—Appert’s Ten Years at the Court of Louis Philippe. : 


Coleridge at School.—Books were the poor fellow's solace for the flagella- 
tions of the masters and the neglect of the boys, amongst whom Lamb was not 
ito be reckoned, for he was very fond of him, and kind to him. « From eight to 
[fourteen I was a playless dreamer,” he observes, “ a heiluo librorum, my a 
pette for which was indulged by a singular incident—a stranger who was struc 
by my conversation, made me free of a circulating library in King-street, Cheap- 
side.’ This incident, says Gilman, was indeed singular. Going down the 


reached her ; the lips quivered—they glowed, yet, with the voluptuous: Strand in one of his day dreams, fancying himself swimming the Hellespont, 
ness of the kiss they had stolen. ||thrusting his hands before him as in the act of swimming, one hand came in 


A piercing shriek, a heavy fall on the floor, soon caused a rush trom the! contact with a gentleman's pocket. 
Nina revived after a few minutes ; but her! |ound, and looked at him with some anger, exclaiming —** What, so young a 


alarmed revellers in the hall. 


The gentleman seized his hand ; turni 


entire recovery from the ghastly scene was the work of years. . |so wicked!” at the same time accusing him of an attempt to pick his pocket. 
Two of these were spent with her mother at Rimini, ere she felt suffici-| The frightened boy sobbed out his denial of the intention, and explained to him 


ent strength to stand up at the altar, to utter the solemn vows which were 
to bind her to the tortunate Lorenzo da Rizzo. 

Even in that occurrence, a misgiving, as it the warm hand which clasp- 
ed hers might be superseded by the icy fingers of death, irresistibly crept 
to her heart. Deadly paleness stood on her cheeks, and she glanced un- 
easily around. But two years’ burial had, as it seems, cooled the posthu- 
mous admiration of the dreaded No. 373, and the bestowal of the * Lily 
hand” was suflered to go through without further interruption 

Even afler many years of wedded lite, Niona’s hand—we will not ven- 
ture tosay how carefully it lay hid under the blankets—was never exhibit 
ed ungloved in a ball-room. 


Rliscellaneons Articles. 


MAY FLIES AND SPORTING TACKLE 
A correspondent of the Boston Rambler, furnishes the following humor- 


ous article : 
« A walk through Washingten street one fine day last week, reminded 


us forcibly of our grouse-shooting and fly-fishing days. A mature virgin 


passed before us in bright colors, artificial hump, and flowing feathers; as. 


| 


how he thought himself Leander trying to swim the Hellespont. ‘The gentle- 
man was so struck and delighted with the novelty of the thing, and with the 
simplicity and intelligence of the boy, that he subscribed as before stated, to the 
jjlabrary, in consequence of which Coleridge was further enabled to indulge his 
love of reading. It is stated that at this school he laid the foundation of those 

bodily sufferings, which made his life one of sickness and torture, and occasion- 
‘ed his melancholy resort to opium. He greatly injured his health, is is said, 
and reduced his strength by his bathing excursions; but is it not quite as 
hikely that the deficiency of food, and those holidays when he was turned out 
jto starvation, had quite as much to do with it! On one occasion he swam 
across the New river i his clothes, and dried them on his back. This is sup- 
\posed to have laid the foundation of his rheumatic pains; but may not that ly- 
ing out all night in the rain at a former day have been even a still earlier pre- 
disposing cause * However that may be, he says that full half the time from 17 
to 18 vas passed in the sick ward of Christ's Hospital, afflicted with jaundice 
and rheumatic fever.” — William Howitt’s Homes and Hauntsof British Poets. 


| A Roland for an Oliver.—A dentist, whose skill at teeth pulling is well 
|known, was recently met by a noted wag, who was carrying an old garden 
_take im one hand, while he held the otner to his face, which wore the lugubrious 
expression which the “ jumping tooth-ache” is so well calculated to produce 


tempting a fly as ever trout rose to, and made of the same materials as other || on the sufferer. 


flies, viz: feathers, tinsel, and horse-hair. 


scious that they were acting the part of baits; wriggling as they walked, 


The gudgeon who jumps at her, 
will find that they cover a barbed hook Several others seemed to be con- 


** Doctor,” says he, ‘+1 want you to pull a couple of teeth for me.” 
“ Very well,” replied the Doctor; * just step into my office and I'll relieve 
you. There,” continued he, as they entered, “ takea seat inthat chair, and 


in lively imitation of impaled earth worms. There is this difference, .iow me the teeth you wish extracted.” 


though: the real worm wriggles naturally, and against his will, What a 


** Well, Doctor,” says the wag, holding up the rake, “I want you to pull 


taste the gudgeon that bites must have, though! The bait need not always | 066 two broken teeth out of this rake!" 


be artificial to be Ai//ing. Youth and beauty will always bring a shval ot, 
nibblers, and it is pretty certain that some one of them will get hooked. — 
But the color and plumpness of the minnow are no proof that it is sound 
and savory. | 

« But the ladies are fishers as well as the bait, and it is amusing to see 
what adepts they are with rod, hook, and line. Nine out of ten of them, 
when they have got a nibble, are sure not to leave off before they have not 
only hooked, but also obtained a complete command over their fish, Whe-| 
ther hauled in by main torce, or played with a hair, to the landing ke most) 
come last. 

* Sbrews keep the rod out of sight till they have secured their prey, and 
then use it unmercifuily. No pity have they for the captives’ agg, Nord 
convulsive agonies, They like to see him in the frying pan alive. uch! 


For a moment the Doctor was thrown off his guard by the joke that had 
been played upon him ; but soon recovering himself, replied : 

ne elt. let me have it—I might as well take the teeth from one rake as 
}another !” 


| Clough, the Waltham Shower Bath man, not only makes good shower 
pretty good joke occasionally, Recently, a friend 
desirous of asceriaining (he stanai.g of a brother tradesman, said to 
Clough— 

« Mr. C., how does ————’s name stand among the business people about 
town ?” . 

“How does his name stand? Well, you'll find it standing on every- 
jbody’s books in town that credit him !” Bostonian 
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AN ANECDOTE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
The chief incident in « She Stoops to Conquer” is said to have originated in 
ap amnsing adventure of Goldsmith's, on his last going from tome to the school 
at Mdgewortlstown, and is thus related by Prior :—* Having set off on horse- 
back, there bemg then, and indeed now, no regular wheeled conveyance from 


Ballymahon, he loiered on the road, amusing hinself by viewing the neigh- 
bouring gentleimen’s seats. A friend bad presented him a guinea ; and the de-|| 


sire, perhaps. of spending it—to a schoolhoy—in a most independent manner at 


an inn, tended to siacken bis diligence on the road — Night overtook him in the/! 


sinall town of Ardagh, about half way on his journey. Inquiring for the best 
house in the place, meaning the best inn, he chanced to address, as is said, a 

rson named Cornelius Kelly, who boasted of having taught fencing to the 

arquis of Granby, and was then domesticated in the house of Mr. Feather- 
stone, a gentleman of fortune in the iown: he was known as a notorious wag ; 
and, willing to play off a trick upou one whom he had no doubt discovered to 
be a swaggering schoolboy, directed hin to the house of his patron. Suspect- 
ing no deception, Oliver proceeded as directed ; gave authoritative orders about 
the care of his horse: and, being ihence conceived by the servants to be an ex 
pected guest, was ordered into the presence of their master, who immediately 
discovered the mistake. Being. however, a man of humour, and willing to en- 
joy an evening’s amusement with a boy under the influence of so unusual a 
blunder, he encouraged it, particularly when, by the communicative disposition 


1+ Jump down here, Capiaim Guy, and show yourself a man. Let me up, you 
‘Chips! unhand me, t say! Ob! Pil pay you for this, some day! Come on, 
Captain Guy !” 

At this appeal, the poor man was seized with a perfect spasm of fidgets. 

* Pooh, pooh carpenter: have done with your nonsense! Let hin up sir; 
‘let him up! Do youheart Let Mr Jermin come on deck !” 

* Go along with you, Paper Jack,” replied Beauty ; “this quarrel’s between 
the mate and me; so go aft, where you belong !" 
| As the captain once more dipped his bead down the scuttle to make answer, 
from an unseen hand, he received, fallin the face, the contents of a tin can of 
soaked biscuit and tea-leaves. ‘The doctor was not far off jest then. Without 
‘waiting for any thing more, the discomfited gentleman, with both hands to 
istreaming face, retreated to the quarter-deck. 
| A few moments more. and Jermin, forced to a compromise, followed after in 
jhis torn frock and scarred face looking for all the world as if he had just disen- 
tangled himself from some intricate piece of machinery. For about helf an 
|hour both remained in the cabin, where the mate's rough tones were heard 
‘high above the low, smooth voice of the captain. 
| Of all his conflicts with the men, this was the first in which Jermin had been 
/worsted ; and he was proportionably enraged. Upon going below—as the 
‘steward afterwards told us—he bluntly informed Guy that, for the future, he 
might look out for his ship himself; for hie part. he was done with her, 


of the guest, it was found he was the son of an old acquaintance on his way to} 
school. Nothing occurred to undeceive the self-importance of the youth, for- 
tified by the possession of a sum he did not often possess ; wine was therefore! 
ordered, in addition to a good supper, and the supposed landlord, his wife, and 
daughters, were invited to partake of it. On retiring for the night, a hot cake! 
was ordered for breakfast the following morning ; nor was it until preparing to! 
quit the house next day, that he discovered he had been entertained in a private, 
family.” William Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 


| 
| 


1} 


if that was the way he allowed his officers to be treated. After many 
high words, the captain finally assured him, that the first fitting oppor- 
tunity che carpenter should be cordially flogged ; though, as matters stood, 
the experiment would be a hazardous one. Upon this Jermin reluctantly con- 
‘sented to drop the matter for the present : and he soon drowned ail thoughts 
of it in a can of flip, which Guy had previously instructed the steward to pre- 
‘pare, as a sop to allay his wrath. 

Nothing more ever came of this. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT HYTYHOO. 
Less than forty-eight hours after leaving Nukuheva, the blue, looming island 


A RANDOM CHAPTEF OF MELVILLE’S FORTH- | > argh 
COMING WORK « OMOO.” of St. Christina greeted us from afar. Drawing near the shore, the grim, 
blavk spars and waspish hull of a small man-of war eraft crept into view ; the 


A TO TYPEE. 


[Weare indebted to the courtes» of Lievsrs. Harper for a foretaste of this gra- 


phic author's new production. } | 


A SCENE IN THE FORECASTLE 

Thad scarcely been aboard of the ship twenty-four hours, when a circum- 

stance occurred, which although noways picturesque, Is so significant of the state; 
of affairs, that I can not forbear relating it. 

In the first place, however, it must be known, that among the crew was a man. 


~~ 80 excessively ugly, that he went by the ironical appellation of “Beauty.” He, 


was the ship’s carpenter. and for that reason was sometimes known by his nauti+ 
eal cognomen of “Chips.” ‘There was no absolute deformity about the man ; he 
was symmetrically ugly. But ill favored as he was in person, Beauty was none, 
the less ugly in temper ; but no one could blame him ; his countenance had. 
soured hisheart. The truth was, the latter was the only man in the ship 
whom the mate had never decidedly got the better of; and hence the grudge he 
bore him. As for Beauty, he prided himself upon talking up to the mate, as we 
shall soon see. | 
Toward evening there was something to be done on deck and the carpenter 
who belonged to the watch was misssing. Where's that skulk, Chips?” shouted 
Jermin down the forecastle scuttle. 
“ Taking his ease, d'ye see, down here on a chest, if you want to know,” re | 
lied that worthy himself, quietly withdrawing his pipe from his mouth. ‘The. 
insolence flung the fiery little mate into a mighty rage; but Beauty said nothing 
puffing away with all the tranquillity imaginable. Here it must be remembered 
that never mind what may be the provocation, no prudent ofticer ever dreams, 
of entering a ship’s forecastle on a hostile visit. If he wants to see any body, 
who happens to be there, and refuses to come up, why he must wait patiently 
until the sailor is willing. The reason is this The place is very dark : and no- 
thing is easier than to knock one descending on the head, before he knows where 
he is, and a very long while before he ever finds out who did it. | 
Nobody knew this better than Jermin, and sohe contented himself with look- 


masts and yards lined distinctly against the sky. She was riding to her anchor 
in the bay, and proved to be a French corveite. 

This pleased our captain exceedingly, and, coming on deck, he examined her 
from the mizzen rigging with his glass. His original intention was not to let 
go an anchor ; but counting upon the assistance of the corvette in case ofany 
difficulty, he now changed his mind, and anchored alongside of her. As soon 
as a boat could be lowered, he then went off to pay his respects to the com. 
mander, and, moreover, as we supposed, to concert measures for the apprehen- 
sion of the runaways. 

Returning in the course of twenty minutes, he brought along with him two 
‘officers in undress and whiskers, and three or four drunken obstreperous old 
ehiefs ; one with his legs thrust into the armholes of a scarlet vest, another 
with a pair of spurs on his heels, and a third in a cocked hat and feather. In 
addition to these articles, they merely wore the ordinary costume of their race 
—a slip of native cloth abeut the loins. Indecorous as their behavior was, 
these worthies turned out to be a deputation from the reverend the clergy of 


| the island ; and the object of their visit was to put onr ship undera rigorous 


** ‘Laboo,” to prevent the disorderly scenes and facilities for desertion which 
would ensue, were the natives—men and women—allowed to come off to us 


freely. 


There was little ceremony about the matter. The priests went aside for a 
moment, laid their shaven crowns together, and went over a little mummery. 
Whereupon, their leader tore a long strip from his girdle of white tappa, and 
handed it to one of the French officers, who, after explaining what was to be 


| done, gave it to Jermin. The mate at once went out to the end of the flying 


boom, and fastened there the mystic symbol of the ban. This putto flighta 
party of girls who had been observed swimming towards us. ‘Tossing their 
arms about, and splashing the water like porpoises, with loud cries of * taboo ! 
‘tahoo!” they turned about and made for the shore. 

‘The night of our arrival, the mate and the Mowree were to stand « watch 
and watch,”’ relieving each other every four hours; the crew, 4s is sometimes 


ing down the scuttle and storming. At last Beauty made some cool observa , Customary when lying at an anchor, being allowed to remain all night below. A 
‘distrust of the men, however, was, in the present instance, the principle reason 


“Tumble on deck,” he then beilowed- - come, up with you, or I'll jump for this proceeding. Indeed, it was all but certain, that some kind of attempt 


tion which set him half wild. 


down and make you.” ‘The carpenter begged him to go about it at once. 
No sooner said than done ; pradence forgotten, Jermin was there ; and by a 
sort of instinct, had his man by the throat before he could well see him One of 


the men now made a rush at him, but the rest dragged him off, protesting that 


they should have fair play. 
« Now, come on deck,” shouted the mate, struggling like a good fellow to’ 


hold the carpenter fast. | 


' would be made at desertion ; and, therefore, when Jermin's first watch came on 
at eight bells (midnight)—by which time all was quiet—he mounted to the 
deck with a flask of spirits in one hand, and the other in readiness to assail the 
first countenance that showed itself above the jorecastle scuttle. 

| Thus prepared, he doubtless meant to stay awake; but for all that, he be- 
fore long fell asleep ; and slept with such hearty good-will too, that the men 
who left us that might might have been waked up by his snoring. Certain it 
'was, the mate snured most strangely ; and no wonder, with that crooked bugle 


“ there,” was the dogged answer, and Beauty wriggled about in the’ 
Take me there,” was Be y wes | of his. When he came to himself it was just dawn, but quite light enough 


nervous grasp of the other like a couple ofiyards of boa-constrictor. 

His assailant now undertook to make him up into a compact bundle, the more. 
easily to transport him. While thus occupied, Beauty got his arms loose, and 
threw him over backward. But Jermin quickly recovered himself, when for a/ 
time they had it every way, dragging each other about, bumping their heads’ 


to show two boats gone from the side. Jn au instant he knew what had hap- 


‘pened. 
| Dragging the Mowree out of an old sail where he was napping, he ordered 
him to clear away another boat, and then darted into the cabin to tell the cap- 


94, 


against the projecting beams, and returning each others blows the first favourable tain the news. Springing on deck again, he dove down ito the forecastle for 
opportunity that offered. Unfortunately, Jermin at last slipped and fell, his foe 4 couple of oarsmen, but hardly gor there before there was a cry, and a loud 
seating himself on his chest, and keeping him down. Now this was one of those splash heard over the side. It was the Mowree and the boat—into which he 


situations in which the voice of counsel, or reproof, comes with peculiar unction had just leaped to get ready for lowering—rolling over and over in the 


Nor did Beauty let the tunity slip. But the mate said nothing in reply, water. 
‘The boat having at nightfall been hoisted up to its place over the starboard 


only foaming at the mouth and struggling to rise. ’ 
ust then a thin tremor of a voice was heard from above. It was the captain, quarter, some one had so cut the tackles which held it there, that a moderate 


who, happening to ascend to the quarter-deck at the commencement of the scuf- strain would at once part them Bembo’s weight bad answered the purpose, 
fle, would gladly have returned to the cabin, but was prevented by the fear of showing that the deserters must have ascertamed his specific gravity to a fi- 
ridicule. As the din increased, and it bec#me evident that his officer was in se. bre of hemp. ‘There was another boat remaining ; but it was as well to ex- 
rious trouble, he thought it would never do to stand leaning over the bulwarks, jamine It before attempting to lower. And it was well they did; for there was 
sohe made his appearance on the forecastle, resolved, as his best policy, to’ 4 hole in the bottom large enough to drop a barrel through : she had been scut 

treat the matter lightly. 


|\tled most ruthlessly. 
« Why, why,” he began speaking pettishly, and very fast, “what's all this Jermin was frantuc. Dashing his hat upon deck, he was about to plunge 
about !—Mr. Jermin—carpenter, carpenter ; what are you doing down there ?| overboard and swim to the corvette for a cutter, when Captain Guy made his 
Come on deck ; come on deck.” "appearance and begged him to stay where he was. By this time the officer of 
Whereupon Doctor Long Ghosteries out in asqueak,“ Ah! Miss Guy, is the deck aboard the Frenchman had noticed our movements, and hailed to 
that you? Now, my deai, go right home; or you'll get hurt.” know what had happened. Guy informed him through his trumpet, and men 
« Pooh, pooh! you, sir, whoever you are, | was not speaking to you ; none) to go in pursuit were instantly promised. There was a whistling of a boat- 


ense. Mr. Jermin, I was talking to you ; have the kindness to come, swain’s pipe, an order or two, and then a large cutter pulled out from the 
pay \/man-of-war's stern, and in half a dozen strokes was alongside. The mate 


on deck, sir ; I want to see you.” : | 
« And how, in the devil’s name, am! to get there !’’ cried the mate furiously:||leaped into her, and they pulled rapidly ashore. 
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Another cutter, carrying an armed crew, soon followed. ' ‘land stood away for an effing. About daybreak we wore, and ran in, and by 

In an hour's time the first returned, towing the two whale boats, which had the time the sun was well up, entered the long narrow channel dividing 
been found turned up like tortoises on the heach. | the islands of La Dominica and St. Christina. ; 

Noon came, and not!.-z more was heard from the deserters. Meanwhile | On one hand was a range of steep green bluffs hundreds of feet high, the 
Doctor Long Ghost an. inyself lounged about, cultivating an acquaintance,! white huts of the watives here and there nestling like birdsnests in deep 
and gazing upon the shore scenery. ‘The bay was us calm as death ; the sun clefts gushing with verdure. Across the water, the land rolled away in 
high and hot ; and occasionally a still gliding canoe stole out from behind the ‘bright hillsides, so warm and undulating, that they seemed almost to pal- 
headland, and shot across the water. ea pitate in the sun. On we swept, past bluff and grove, wooded glen and 

And all the morning long our sick men limped about the deck, casting wist-' valley, and dark ravines lighted up far inland with wild falls se 
ful glances inland, where the palm trees waved and beckoned them into their dh esgge ppt filled our sails, the embayed waters were ~ easa 
reviving shades. Poor invalid rascals! How conducive to the restoration of SUS". 40 every blue wave broke with a tinkle against our coppered prow. 
their shattered health would have been those delicious groves! But hard- On gaining the end of the channel, we rounded a point, and came full 
hearted Jermin assured them, with an oath, that foot of theirs should never)/Mpon the yh of — 
touch the beach. a sale 

Towards sunset a crowd was seer: coming down to the water. In advance the title a : es es 
of all were the Siniuns-Sadghehied-dae frocks and trowsers hanging i hays gd held any communication with the shore, an incident occurred 
tatters, every face covered with blood and dust, and their arms pinioned be. He further agg 
hind them with green thongs. Following them up, was a shouting rabble of is- peti pew 
landete, pricking them with the points of their long epears. Som of the "All at once we got inte a strong current, which swept us rap- 
corvette menacing them in flank with nahed bler towards a rocky promontory forming one side of the harbor. The wind 

The bonus of a musket to the King of the Bay, and the yma of & Camber! ined died away ; so two boats were at ouce lowered for the + urpose of pull- 
full of powder forevery man caught, had set the whole population on ee ing the ship’s head around Before this could be done the ed_ tes were whirl- 
track ; and so successful ey the bunt, that not only ae nag | a de- ing upon all sides, and the rocks so near, that it seemed as i! one might leap 
serters brought back, but five of t. - left behind on a ormer visit. le N2-|‘y5on it from the mast head. 
tives, however, were the mere hounds of the chase, raising the game in their, Notwithstanding the speechless fright of the captaiu, aud the hoarse 
coverts, but leaving the securing of it to the Frenchmen. Here, »s elsewhere, spouts ot the nvappalled Jermin, the men baudled the ropes as deliberatel 
the islanders have no idea o% taking part in such a scuffle as ensues upon the 4, possible, some of them chuckling at the prospect of going ashore, ab 
capture of a party of desperate seamen. others so eager tor the vessel to strike, that they could hardly contain theme 

runaways though looked selves. Unexpectedly a countercurrent betriended us, and assisted by the 
sulky, soon came round, and treated the wuole ailar as a frolicsome adver | poats we were soon out of danger. 
ture. What @ disappointment for our crew! All their little plans swimming 

WE TOUCH AT LA DOMINICA. ashore trom the wreck and having a fine time of it for the rc. ot their days 

Fearful of spending another mght in Hytyhoo, Captain Guy cansed the ship thus cruetly nipt in the bad. s J - YSs 
to be got under way shortly after dark. Soon after, the canoe came alongside In it wee eight or ten natives, 

‘The next morning, when all supposed that we were fairly embarked for 4 comely, vivacious looking youths, all gesture and exclamation; the red 
Jong cruise, our course suddenly altered for La Dominica, or Hivarhoo, an feathers in their headvands perpetually nodding. With also camea 
island } st north of the o.. ve had quitted. ‘The object of this, as we learned, stranger, a renezade trom Christendom and humanity—a wicte wm nin the 
was tc procure, if possible, severai English sailors, who, according to the South Sea gir: ie and tattooed in the tace. A broad band stretched across hia 
commander of the corvette, liad recently gone ashore there from an American face frow car toear, and on his torehead was tue taper figure of a blue shark, 
whaler and were desirous of shipping aboad of one of their own country ves-| nothing bui fius from head to tail. 
oie Some of us gazed upon this man with ateeling akin to bor ¢,no ways 

We made « iand in the afternoon, coming abreast of a shady glen openmg absted when informed that he had voluntarily submitted to this embellish- 
from « ‘eep b. *, .nd winding by green defiles far out of sight. « Hands by mMentofhis countenance What an impress! Far worse than Cain’s—his 
tne wea:her-main-brace !” roared the mate. jumping up on the bulwarks , and “as perhaps a wrinkle, or a treckle, which some of our modern cosmetics 
in a momeni the prancing Julia, suddenly arrested in her course, bridled her might have effaced; but the shark wasa mark indelible, which all the 
head like a steed reined in, while the foam flaked under her bows. | waters of Abana aud Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, could vever wash out. 

This was the place where we expected to obiain the men ; so a boat was at He was an Englishman, Lem Hardy he called hitmselt, who had deserted 
once got iu readiness to go ashore. Now it was necessary to provide a picked from a trading brig touching at the island for wood and water some ten years 
crew—men the least likely to abscond. After considerable deliberation on the P'evlovs i 
part of the captain ad mate, four of the seamen were pitched upon as ‘he He had gone ashore as 4 sovereign prince, armed with a musket and a 
most trustworthy ; or rather they were selected from aclice assortment of bag of ammunition, and ready, if ueed be, to prosecute war on his own ac- 
suspicious characters as being of an inferior order of rascality. “ap ‘ The country was divided by the hostile kings of several large val- 

Armed with cutlasses al] round—the natives were said to be an ugly set— ee Vith one of them from whom he had received overtures, be tormed 
they were followed ever the side by the invalid captain, who, on this occasion, *" ppm and became, what he now was, the m)litary leader of the tribe, 
it seems, was determined to signalize himself. Accordingly, in addition to gr oat se the entire isiand, Ns 
his cutlas, he wore an old boarding belt, in which was thrust a brace of pistols. is campaigns beat Napoleon's. In one night attack, his invincible 
They at once shoved off. musket, backed by the hghi infantry of spears apd javeiins, vanquished 

My friend Long Ghost had, among other things which looked somewhat onal and the next morning brought all the others at the feet of his 

Nor was the rise of his domestic fortunes at all behind the Corsican’s : 

When the boat neared the head of the inlet, though invisible to the naked gaps pr ats ee dame tattooed hand ofa princess was 
eye twas pny by the gave ;loking wo bigger than sn eggroel, alcng with the dane her portion, one 
gags diy vienpage edd sy long flake of foam the tiny craft stiot up the dred hogs, ten houses, in different parts of her native valley, and the sa- 
beach amid a shower of spar'!»ss. Nota soul was there. Leaving one of their —_ nen gg of an express edict of the Taboo, declaring his person invio- 
number by the water, the rest of the pigmies stepped ashore, looking about : 


t . . Now, this man was settled for life, pertectly satisfied with his ci - 
them very circumspectly, pausing now and then hand to ear, and peering un- stances, and feeling no desire to pn to his friends. “Friende,” indeed, 


der a dense grove which swept down within a few paces of the sea. No one | ; : ; ‘ 
he with the pistols, followed by the rest flourishing their bodkins, entered the scorned by everybody, he fled bed 
wood and were soon lost to view. They did not stay long ; probably antici- |aunched upon the sea. He had tollowed it for several years, a dog befese 
na few moments ey emoar erthe And for the ost part, 
waves of the bay. All of a sudden the captain started to his feet—the boat! 
spun round, and again made for the shore. Some twenty or thirry natives arm-) and impatient of the restraints of civilization, who are cbidcnmainr Gamat 
ed with spears, which through the glass looked like reeds, had just come out of quite at home upon the savage islands of the Pacific. Aud zlineing 4 their 
the grove, and were apparently shouting to the strangers not to be in such 4 jard lot in their own country, what marvel at their choice? 6 
hurry, but return and be sociable. But they were somewhat distrusted, for According to the revegado, there was no other white man on the islend: 
the boat passed about its length from the beach, when the captain standing and as the captain could have no reason to suppose that Hurdy invended to 
up in its head, delivered an address in pantomime, the object of which seemed | deceive us, he concluded that the Frenchmen Were In some way or other 
to be, that the islanders should draw near. One of them stepped forward and mistaken in what they had told us. However, when our errand was naan 
made answer, seemingly again urging the strangers not to be ditfident, but beach known to the rest of our Visitors, one of them, a fir +, stalwart fellow, his 
their boat. The captain declined, tossing hie arms about in another pantomime. face al] eyes and expression, volunteered for a cwiz+, All the wages he 
In the end he said something which made them shake their spears ; where- asked, was a red shirt, a pair of trousers, and a hat, which were to be put 
upon he fired a pistol among them, which set the whole party running ; while on there and then; besides a plug of tobacco and a pi.e The bargain a 
one poor little fellow, dropping his spear and clapping his hand behind him, struck directly; Wymontoo alterward came in wi ta ecdicil, to the eflect 
limped away in a manner which almost made me itch to get a shot at his as. (hat a triend of his, who had come along with tin, should be given ten 
cniinat. ) whole sea biscuits without crack or flaw, twebiy pertectly new and sym- 
Wanton acts of cruelty like this are not unusual on the part of sea captains metrically straight nails, and one jackknife. This being agreed to, the ar- 
landing at islands completely unknown. Even at the Pomotu group, but a day's ticles were at once handed over, the native receiving them with great 
sail from Tahiti, the islanders coming down to the shore have several times been) @Vidity, and, in the absence of clotning, using iis mouth as a pocket to 
fired at by trading schooners passing through their narrow channels ; and this put the nails in, Two of them, however, were first made’ to teke the 
too asa mere amusement on the part of the ruffians. | place of a pair of ear ornaments, curiously teshioned out of bits of whitened 
Indeed it is almost incredable, the light in which many sailors regard wood, 
these naked heathens. ‘hey hardly consider them human But it is a curious It how began breezing strongly from seaward, and no time was to be 
fact, that the more ignorant and degraded men are, the more contemptuously |0st 19 getting away trom the land ; so after an affecting rubbing of noses 
they look upon those whom they deem their inferiors. \lTo one our new sbipmate and his countrymen, we sailed away with him. 
All powers of persuasion being thus lost upon these foolish savages, and no wee a = farewell shouts trom the canoe, as we dashed along 
hope left of holding further intercourse, the boat returned 10 the ship. | hor er bellied royals, were heard unmoved by our islander; but it was not 
: longthus. That very evening, when the dark blue of bis native hills sunk 
WHAT HAPPENED AT HANNAMANOO. in the horizon, the poor savage leaned over the bulwarks, dropped his head 
On the other side of the island was the large and populous town of Han upon his chest, and gove way to irrepressible emotions. he shi a 
namanoo, where the men sought might yet be found. But as the suu was jivuginy bard, and Wymoutoo, sad to tell, in addition to his other “ as 
setting by the time the boat came alongside, we got our offshore tacks aboard) was terribly sea sick. pangs, 
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THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. ‘|comfort, which has placed us under lasting obligations, proposing to General 

‘The Battle of Buena Vista will long be remembered as one of the most | aylor terms of unconditional surrender, promising good treatment ; assuring 
fiercely contested engagements ever fought upon this continent ; and the vie- [08 that his res amounted to upwards of 20,000 men, that our defeat was in- 
tory there achieved by the American forces under Gen. Taylor, under all the [shied e, “ty ~spasalndln came the effusion of blood, bis proposition should be com- 
circumstances, will be regarded as among the most brilliant achievments of |! on 1 Strange to say the Ame:ican General showed the greatest in- 
modern warfare. We have accordingly compiled the foilowing full anu spirited 8Tattude j evinced no appreciation whatever of Santa Anna's kindness, and in- 


account of ihe Battle, from the New Orleans Tropic and St as Republican. formed him that whether his force amounted to 20,000 or 50,000, it was equal 


which have contained the best sketches of it that have met our notice. We ly a matter of indifference : the terms of adjustment must be arranged by gun- 


i in the other ; Powder. 
gr sketch, || The messenger returned to his employer, and we waited in silence to hear 
we doubt not, will be read with interest :—Courer and Enguarer. ||the war of his artillery. Hours rolled by without any movement on his part, 
San Juan pe Buena Vista, and it appeared that the Mexican commander, grieved at our stubbornness, was 
Mexico, Feb. 28, 1847. ‘almost disposed to retrace his steps, as if determined to have no further inter- 


d ‘ es yg | h such ungratefui audacity. At length, he mustered resolution to 
eing encamped at Agua Nueva, in-|/COUFrse wit g 
‘open a fre from a mortar, throwing several shetis into our camp without exe- 


formation was recived that the enemy was advancing, when General Taylor or ||°P® i . u sh ‘ 
dered the troops to fall back upon this place. Early on the 22d. the clouds of |CUt109- While this was going or, Captain Steene, of the ist dragoons, with a 
dust towards Agua Nueva, told that the Mexican army was on the advance single man, started towards a hill, on which the Mexican General seemed to 
At about 11 o'clock the long roll of the drum summoned vs to the field. Our %e stat.oned with his statl, but before he completed the ascent, the party van- 


regiments were formed, artillery posted, and we availed ourselves of every ad- ecm and when he reached the top, he discovered that two regiments had thrown 
vantage that could be taken of the ground. In a few minutes, the leading co- i or eae ee to resist his charge. ‘I'he Captain's gravity was over- 
lumns of the enemy were distinctly seen, at a distance of two miles, steadily, | Ke | 
advancing in the most perfect order. Some two thousand lancers with the are) y posted near 
tillery, fourteen pieces of different calibre, from 24 s down, composed the lead-| 4nd as skirmishers, having beeu first dismounted, brought on the action, at ha 


‘past four o'clock, on the 22d, by engaging about fifteen hundred of the enemy's 


ing division; then such a host of infantry and lances as never was seen toge-_ ' 
thee is Senin before, I suppose, came 7 full view and filed into position. Ir ght troops who had been deployed on the top of the mountain to turn our left. 


was the most grand and gorgeous spectacle I ever witnessed ; the sun glancing. Our riflemen advanced up = side of the mountain, extended their line to pre- 
from the bright lances and bayonets of the twenty-one thousand men—the rat- as ep 
ar a side of the mountain, from base to sumum 
tling of their artillery carriages—the prancing of their richly caparisoued| ™ em 
horses, and the continued suund of their bugles, sweiliny through the made one, and our hes 
up a scene never to be described or forgotten. The © iaies : > line of nattle towards home and country, as we lay upon the field, contemplating the scene 
were drawn up in a mountain pass. On our right was a deep ravine, impracti-| (Wo thousand feet above us, aud resolving that the next day shouid witness a 
cab!e to be turned by cavalry or artiliery, whilst on our left the mountains of| 2eble victory, or a disastrous and terrible defeat. ‘The firing continued until af 
« Sierra Madre,” towered two thousand feet into the skies. .A spur of continu. ter dark, when our nflewen retired, the enemy remaming im possession of the 
ous hills, running from the mountain nearly to the ravine, was occupied by our heigh a W . slept upon our aris, on what was to be the next de. « ghastly 
troops—whilst the space between the spur of hills and the ravine, over which! field of carnage. “he 24 Ilnois regiment, which has suffered «> severely, was 
(POSted about eight hundred yards from the base ef the mount the 2d In- 
the San Luis road runs, was occupied by five pieces of light artillery, cou ' : ; 
manded by Capi. Washington. ‘I'his was our centre, and was most gallantly diana on the left, and three pieces of light artillery, comm. { by Lieut. 
defer. dby Capt. W., upon whose batiery the enemy played four hours vith) O'Brien, between us and the Indiavians. Our posiien was tha, pon which 
si. twenty-fou, pounders, planted within point blank range, aud oat ot reach! the supposed, with the heaviest force 
of xis sixes, without making the -lightest impression on them. Between the esperately defended The tirst gun on the 23d, 
two armies \-re immense ravines, some of them nearly titty fect deep, the firing continued ork put end to the 
sides covered \ loose pebbles, and the bottom extremely precipitate and ser- OF adequate description of the fig. a be given: it was & 
pentine from tue heavy washing rains. A smooth piece of ground next the ‘succession of briliant advances and disastrous retresics || day—our regunepts 


jadvancing to atti ive ti ors, driviz n- 
mountain, and between t and the head of the ravine some three hundred yards ‘til numbers, great us 
in depth was the most accessible point for turning our left flank, if, indeed, av | yy c y tres remiments, ratued, and intheir turn with over 

whelming numbers, compelling us to fall back. 


army of five sand two hundred men, displayed over two miles of ground. 
iu the presex. of such a host, couid be considered as baving a flank. Over-, As we expected, the Mexican infantry advanced upon us in three columns, 
looking Wasi:.., .on's battery, and within near mosket shot, 1s 2 high hill, on composed of eight regiments dvaneing steadily to the brow of the ill, the 


the crown of which was posted the first regiment of Illinois volunteers, to co- DNS line came down the hull a few paces ; the second not quite so low, aud 
ver the battery and save the centre the third upon the summit of the ravine bank ; the most distant line about 200 


ards from us. Our regim was kneeling, awaiting ir advar - 
As soon as lie received intel! sence of Santa Anna's approach, General 7 ay) leg that they would poe to fight 
lor moved forward with May's squadron of Dragoons, Sherman's and Bragg * \at once, but the instant they were formed a terrific fire was opened upon us by 
batteries of artillery, and the Mississippi regument of Riflemen, unde Col. jhe entire force, in our part of not fess then four thousand regular troops. We 
Davis, and arrived at the position which he had selected for awaiting the at- were here ordered to open upen them, and jor thirty minutes we poured into 
tack of the enemy. ‘The time and the place, the hour and the man, seemed to} them as galling a fire as ever was eiliiabaiiall —cur mn dischetging thoit pinens 
the the) not less than twenty times within pomtblank Here we had about sixty offi- 
anniversary of th.t day on which the God of Battles gave to freedom its no | pa 
blest champion, vo its purest model ; to a preserver, and to. left ing way 
the world the nearest realization of human perfection - for panegyric smks be-, ‘oll 
| our left flank, when we fell back some two hundred and fifty yards, where those 
The morning was bright and beautiful. Not a cloud floated athwart the firm- ~ 
ament or dimmed the azure of the sky, and the flood of golden radiance, which. Phe 2d Kentucky, commanded by Col. McKee, were ordered to our sup§ 
pert, as well as Co!. Hardin's Ist illmoisians. Poor Hardin, wih his gallant 
gilded the mountain tops, and poured over the valleys, wrought light and shade jo vnent, advanced epon them, te our relief, and drove back ihe enemy on our 
into a thousand fantastic forms. A soft breeze swept down from the mour- jo) By the ume the 2d Kentucky came up we were again rallied, and with 
them made as fine a charge as ever was inade, driving back four times our nuin- 
P 7% ng bers, killing and wounding an immense nuinber of the enemy, and capturing 
were all in our favour. : s ans ; | the standard of the Ist battalion of Cuanahuoto, which was taken by Captain 
In the choice of his position, Gen. ‘Taylor had exiubued the same compre-| iran, of St. Clair county, and after remaiiing in our possession ali day was 
hensive sagacity and masterly couy dwi/, which characterized his dispositions Ae 


at Resaca de la Palma, and whicii crowned tnumphautly all his operations MeKee and Clay. im the last charge, which robbed the nation of a Hardin, 


amid the blazing lines of Monterey. ‘The mountams rise on either side of an) jy ; ; 
th htthe Mex s had este 2 
uregular and broken valley, about three miles in widih, dotted over with hulls’ uring the night the Mexicans had established a 12 pounder, on a point at 


J — . the base of the mountain, which commanded any position which could be taken 
and ridges, and scarred with broad and winding ravines. Phe main road hes Po counteract the effect of this piece jh aeey O’Brien, 4th artillery, 
along the course of an arroyo, the bed of which is now so deep as to form an! was detached with three pieces of Washington’s battery, having with him Lt 
almost impassable barrier, while the other side is bounded by precipitous eleva- > - 
(Bryan. of the Topographical Engineers, who, having planted a few shells in 
tions, stretching perpendicularly towards mountains, al the midst of the exemy’s gunners, for the time effectually silenced his fire. 
lies, the — of of From the movements soon perceptible, along our line, it became evident that 
right of the narrowed point of the road way, a battahon of the Ist J:linols ihe enemy was attempting to turn that flank, and for this purpose had concen- 
Regiment under Lt. Col. Weatherford, was stationed in a small trench. extend- sated a large body of cavalry and infantry on his right. ‘The base of the 
ing to the natural ravine, while, on the opposite height, the main body of the) mountain arouad which these troops were winding their way, seemed guirdied 
regiment under Col, Hardin, was posted, with a single piece of artillery from jwath a belt of steel, as their glittering sudres and polished 'ances flashed back 
Capt. Washington's battery. The post of honour on the extreme night, was as beams of th 
thes af e beams of the ioruing sun. Sherman's and Bragg’s batteries were imme- 
signed Dragg artillery, his lett supported “Y diately ordered to the lett : Col. Bisseli’s regiment occupied a position between 
foot under Coil. McKee, the left flank of which rested upon the arroyo. 48U* \yem, while Col. McKee’s Kentuckians were transferred from the right of our 
ington’s battery vccupied a position immediately m front of the narrow point of Aine, so as io hold a positiun uear the centre. ‘The 2d Indiana reg: nas al 
the road way, in rear of which and somewhat to the lett, on another height, the a 
2d Ihnows Regiment, under Col. Bissei, was posted. Next on the left, the lu euon of our line, $0 4s to oppose, by 4 direct fire the Hank movement of the 
diana under Gen. Lane was deploved, while on the extreme leit the These dis positions bav 
Kentucky C jer Col Marst ved a position directly under ih a ae saving been prowptly etlected, the aruliery of both 
“ argues Opened its tires, and sumultaneousiy the Mexican infantry co mnenced 
frowning summits of the mountais. The two squadrons of the Ist and 2d avid extended discharge upvun our | sy 
Drag and the Arkansas Cavalry under Col. Yell, were poste! in rear, rea targe Upon our line, irom the teft, to McKee's regiment. 
require. iuckiaus returned the fire of the Mexican infantry, with great steadiness and 
The dispositions had been inade for some time, when the enemy was seen ad- guecess ; their tield officers, McKee, C! 


lay and Fry. passing along their line 
varc og ia the distance, and the clouds of dust which rolled up betore him, gave aynnating and encouraging the men, by precept aud exanipie. ‘The rer 
satrstect->  esidence that his numbers were not unworthy the ial of si. 


os Fegitvent, «isu received the «nemy s fire with great firmness, and return- 
We Were about to enter arrive his posiuea IN eq ai ample equivalent While this Gerce con! ici was going ou, the main bedy 
masses, and with force sutficientl, wuimerous to Lave commenced his attack at Ooj. Hardin's toved to the nghi ut the Kentuckians, and the re- 
at once, had he been as confident 0: suc: ess, as it subsequenliy appeared he pry sentatives of cach State, seemed to vie with eecu other in the honorabie am 
was solicnous for our safety. The tist evidence directly afforded us of the ‘pit on of doing toe best service for their country. Bolh regiments gallantly 
presence of Santa Anna, was a white dag, which wes dimly seen fiuttermg .ystamed their positions, and won uniading laurels. The veterans of Auster. 
the breeze, aud anon Surgeon Genera: Lindenberg, of the Mexican could not have eubibited more courage, cooisess and devotion. 
ed, bearing a beautifulembiem of benevolent bravado and Christiau charity. lt; Jn the meantime the enemy’s cavalry had been stealthily rsuing its way 


was aussive irom Santa Anna, suggested by considerations for our personal jalong the mountain, and though our artillery wrought 
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numbers, the leading squadrons had passed the extreme points of danger, aud 
were alinost in position to attack us in the rear. At this critical moment the, 
Indiana regiment turned upon its proper front, and commenced an inglorious flight. 
The efforts of Col. Bowlees to bring it into position were vain, and over hill and, 
ravines they pursued their shameful career to the great delight of the enemy. 
who rent the air with shouts of triumph. Several officers of Gen Taylor's staff 
immediately dashed off to arrest, if possible, the retreating regiment, and restore 
it again to reputation and to duty. Major Dix of the Pay department, former | 
ly of the 7th infantry, was'the first to reach the deserters, and seizing the colors) 
of the regiment, appealed to the men to know whether they had determined to 
desert them. He was answered by three cheers, showing that though the men) 
had but little disposition to become heroes themselves, they were not unmind- 
ful of an act of distinguished gallantry on the part of another. A portion of the) 
regiment immediately rallied around him, and was reformed by the officers. Dix 
in person then led the way towards the enemy, until one of the men volunteered. 
to take the flag, and the party returned to the field, and though not in time to, 
repair the disaster which their flight had created, to retreive in a slight degree 
the character of the State. 

While the day, however, by this disgraceful panic, was fast going against 
us, the artillery was advanced, its front extended, and different sections and 
pieces under Sherman, Bragg, O’Brien, Thomas, Reynolds, Kilburn, French, 
and Bryan, were working such carnage in the ranks of the enemy, as to make 
his columns roll to and fro like ships upon the billows. His triumph at the In_ 
diana retreat, was but for a moment, and his shouts of joy were soon followed, 
by ns of anguish, and the shrieks of expiring hundreds. 


aid, | think, returned with it to the enemy's lines, where they closed round him, 
and under protection of the flag, with Mr. © in their midst, passed Bragy's 
battery within point blank canister range. Thus but for their duplicity, the en- 
tire right wing of their army would have been taken, the victory won, and the 
terrible loss we sustained in the last charge saved the nation. 

The crait of Santa Anna had restored his courage and with his re-inforce- 
ment of cavalry, he determined to charge our line. Under cover of the artii- 
lery. horse and foot advanced upon our batteries. These, from the smellness 
of our infantry force, were but feebly supported, yet by the most brilliant and da- 
ring efforts nobly maintained their position. Such was the rapidity of their 
transitions, that officers and pieces seemed empowered with ubiquity, and up- 
on cavalry and infantry alike, wherever they appeared, they poured so destrue- 
tive a fire, as to silence the enemy's artillery. compel his whole line to fll back, 
and soon to assume a sort of sauve qui peut movement, indicating any thing 
but victory. The two wings re-urited (near where the 2d Indiana were posted 
in the morning) under the most blazing and effective fire from our light batteries, 
that cannon ever poured into columns of men. ‘They fe'l by scores, and on 


\this spot I saw, the next day, as many as five men killed by the same round 


shot—legs were knocked in one direction, arms in another —horses, lancers and 
infantry, in rich profusion strewed the ground. ‘The enemy retired under this 
withering fire, and if we had been content with a victory only, we had won one, 
never to be forgotten whilst our bistory lasts—but, unfortunately, we here pur- 
sued it too far. The gallant and lamented Hardin—the sou! of bravery—ad- 
vanced with his regiment to charge the enemy's cannon, under cover of whieh 


he was rapidly retiring. But whilst we were negotiating with the white flags, 


ashington’s battery on the right, had now opened its fire, and driven back 
a large party of lancers advancing in that direction. Along the entire line the 


the enemy's reserve of nearly 5,000 chosen infantry, who were fresh and had 
‘not participated in the day, were advanced, and placed in the immense ravine 
which separated the two armies in the morning. They must have extended 


battle raged with great fury. 21,000 of the victims of Mexican oppression and 
the myrmidons of Mexican despotism, were arrayed againet 5,000 Americans,||\down the ravine, towards the San Luis road, for six hundred yards. The 
\ground was cut to pieces with these ravines running parallel to each other, 


sent forth to conquer a peace. The discharges of the infantry followed each 
other more be on than the sounds of the Swiss bell ringers in the fieree fervor 
of a finale, the volleys of the artillery reverberated through the moua:ains 
like the thunders of an Alpine storm. | 

The myriads of Me xiean cavalry still pressed forwards on our left, and threat-| 
ened a charge upon the Mississippi rifles under Col. Davis, who had been or-, 


and not more than one hundred and fifty yards apart. In advancing upon the 
enemy's battery, the first ;egiment soon came under a most galling tre from 
the right of the enemy's reserve, and was immediately ordered to cover itself 
~ the deep ravine, around the head of which it was filing, when the fire opened 


upon it. 
As we had fought side by side so long, our regiment with one will and heart ad. 


dered to support the Indiana regiment, and had succeeded in preserving a frag- | ! ! 
ment of it in position. Col Davis immediately threw his command into the||vanced to their relief, crossed the deep ravine and taking position on the right of 


form of a V, the opening towards the enemy, and awaited his advance. On he} the Ist Illinois regiment, commenced a hot fire upon the enemy's night, which 
came, dashing with all the speed of Mexican horses, but when he arrived at that) |soon would have brought them to a right about. After exchanging some dozen 


point from which could be seen the whites of hiseyes, both lines poured fortis) 
a sheet of lead that scattered him like chaff, felling many a gallant steed to the 
earth, and sending scores of riders to the sleep that knows no waking. 

While the dispersed Mexican eavalry were rallying, the 3d Indiana regiment 
under Col. Lane, was ordered to join Col. Davis, supported by a conswerable 
body of horse. About this time, from some unknown reason, our wagon train! 
displayed its length along the Saltillo road, and offered a conspicuous prize for 
the Mexican lancers, which they seemed not unwilling to appropriate. Fortun- 
ately, Lt. Rucker, with a squadron of the Ist dragoons, (Capt. Steene having 
been previously wounded and Capt. Eustis confined to his bed by illness) was 
present, and by order of Gen. Taylor, dashed among them in the most brilliant 


lrounds, a perfect forest of bayonets made their appearance over the brow of 
ithe hill right in our front, and gave us as much to do as we could to return 
jtheir fire. The Second Kentucky regiment seeing our perilous position, broke 
from their cover, and crossing the guily below us, as we had done with the Ist 
[linois took position onour right, and wer€ soon in the hottest of the fight. 
Thky too, had as much todo in front as one regiment could attend to, whilst 
about 1000 infantry on their right ran across the level ground, between the two 
jravines, to cut off our retreat to the San Luis road, down which, under cover of 
| Washington's guns, we could only reach the redoubt on the hill, where the Ist 
Illinois were posted in the early part of the action. 

Again our spitits rose. The Mexicans appeared thoroughly routed, and 
hile their reginents and divisions were flying before us, nearly all our light 


style, dispersing them by his charge, as effectually as the previous fire of the 
Mississippi riflemen. ||troops were ordered forward, and followed them with a most deadly fire, min- 


May’s dragoons, with a squadron of Arkansas cavalry, under Captain Pike, ged with shouts which rose above the roer of artillery. In this charge the 
and supported by a single piece of artillery under Lieut. Reynolds, now claun ||Ist Illimois Regiment and McKee’s Kentuckians were foremost. The pursuit 
ed their share in the discussion, and when the Mexicans had again assembled,| was too hot, and as it evinced too clearly our deficieucy im number, the Mexi- 
they had to encounter another shock from the two squadrons, besides a fierce jcans, with a suddenness which was almost magical, rallied and returned upon 
fire of grape from Reynold’s 6 pounder. The lancers ouvce more rallied and jus. ‘They came in mnyriads, and for a while the carnage was dreadful on both 
directing their course towards the Saltillo road, were inet by the remainder of jsides. We were but «handful to oppose the frightiul masses which were 
Col. Yell’s regiment, and Marshall's Kentuckians, who drove them towards the hurled upon us, and could as easily have resisted an avanlanche of thunderbolts. 
mountains on the opposite side of the valley, where, from their appearance when We were driven back, and the day seemed lost beyond redemption. Victory, 
last visible, it may be presumed they are still running. Ip this precipitate move-| which a moment before appeared within our grasp, was suddenly torn from our 
ment they were permitted to pass through a rancho, in which many of our va-\\standard. There was but one hope, but that proved an anchor sure and stead- 


liant comrades had previously taken refuge, who, from this secure retreat, open- {ast. 
ed quite an effective fire upon them. i While our men were driven through the ravines, at the extremities of which 


It is reported, moreover, that hundreds of the Arkansas Cavalry were so well 4 body of Mexican Lancers was stationed to pounce upon thein like tigers,— 
satisfied with the result of this single affair, that they deemed it unnecessary to Brent and Whiting, of Washington's battery gave them such a torrent of grape 
make another, and accordingly took their way to town, and there reported Gen. |as to put them to flight, and thus saved the remnants of those brave regiments, 
Taylor as in full retreat. \jwhich bad long borne the hottest poruon of the fight. On the other flank, 

About 2 o'clock in the day, the 2d Kentucky and 2d Illinois, who had never [while the Mexicans camerushing on like legions of fiends, the artillery was 
retired more than three hundred yards trom where we had received the enemy's left unsupported, and capture by the enemy seemed inevitable 
first fire, were lying in the head of two ravines, under cover from the enemy's | I svon discovered that the odds against us was so great, that we must be 
artillery, who had taken post upon the ground abandoned by the Indiana regi joverpowered, and having witnersed, during the day, the barbarities committed 
ment, and were driving a torrent of round shot, grape, and cannister, amongst |upon our wounded officers, resigned myself to die. The right wing of the ene- 
us, when suddenly the firing ceased, and four officers, at the utinost speed, came /my"s reserve had crossed over, and were turning our leit fank—our men were 
galloping towards us. Cols. McKee, Clay, Bissell, and myself, advanced some |too tured and broken down to bring them to the bayonet, and our ouly saivation 
sixty yards from our cover to meet them. With the greatest difficulty our men, was in retreat. | turned my eyes down the ravine, and the distance sickened me ; 
were restrained from firmg upon them as they came up, alleging that as they and when | thought, but for one instant, upon how many gallant men would die 
brought no white Gag, it was a ruse. ‘They asked for Gen. Taylor. Coi. Clay \there—murdered, butchered, even after surrender—iny brain reeled: the order 
accompanied one of them, the aid of Gen. Santa Anna, to Gen. Taylor, who was given to retreat—no possible order could be observed, the banks were pre- 
was sitttng with his right leg over his horse's neck, just behind us, as uncon cipitate, rocky, and covered with loose rolling pebbies—five colonels were, with 
eerned at the danger he was in, and as composed as man possibly could be their regiments, at the head of the ravine where the order was given—three of 
Whilst the aid was delivering his me to the General, we took the oppor- them, John J. Harden, Col. McKee and Lieut. Col. Henry Clay, fell wounded, 
tunity of quizzing the other three a little. I asked one of them. who appeared and were inhumanly lanced to death, and stripped of their clothing. I think the 
highest in rank, ** what is the object of your mission!” He replied by pointmg !ance was run through poor Clay as often as ten times; his men carried him 
to our men, who were, the most of them, laying on their faces, at full length, some two hundred yards but tu save their own lives, were compelled to aban- 
about 40 paces from him, ** those are troops of the line, are they !"" To which don him—the wound which disabled him, was a slight one through the legs The 
we replied “six hundred of them are” I then resumed my questions, when he |same was poor Hardin'scase. ol. Bissell and myself escaped untouched, but 
answered in Spanish, and as we did not appear to comprehend him, repeated 4 horrible massacre of our men took place here. Besides a large number of pri- 
in French, « t General Santa Anna wishes to know what General Taylor vaies, there fell in this fatal ravine, Capt. Zabriskie, Ist Illmois volunteers ; 
wants.” He said it with such an air of unconcern, that we all broke out into Capt. Wm. T. Willis, Kentucky volunteers; Lieuts. IT. Kelly, Rodney Fur- 
a loud laugh. gusion, Edward F. Fletcher, Lauriston Kobins, Allen B. Rountree and Jas C. 

I understand that when the aid reached the General, he repeated the same Steele, of 2d Illinois volunteers; Lt. Hoten, Ist illinois, and Lieut. Ball, 2d 
thing to him, when the old «‘ war hero” told the interpreter to tell him, he Ky. volunteers. 
wanted the Mexican army to surrender; tell him that | will treat Santa Anna = But Bragg and Thomas rose with the crisis, and eclipsed even the fame they 
and his army like gentlemen” The fact is, that at this time the right wing of won at Monterey, while Sherman, O’Brien and Bryan, proved themselves worthy 
the Mexican forces had been entirely cut off, and near four thousand lancers of the alliance. Every horse with O'Brien's battery was killed, and the enemy 
and infantry were at the mercy of Capt. Bragg’s battery of light artillery, which had advanced to within range of grape, sweeping all before him But here his 
had been advanced s0 close to their line, that with canister they would rake a progress was arrested, and before the showers of iron hai! which assailed him, 
deep ravine through which they were compelled to pass to rejoin the main body squadrons‘and battalions fell like jeaves in the blastof autumn. The Mexicatis 
of the Mexican force, which they were on the full retreat to re-unite with, were once more driven back with great loss, though taking with them the three 
having been driven back by the cavalry, Mississippians and Sherman's light bat- pieces of artillery which were without horses. 
tery, which poured a most destructive fire upon them. At the same time that, The lancers who had dashed down the road to cut off our retreat, were driven 


the messenger came from Santa Anna, to whom I have alluded, a white flag back by Washington's artillery, which opened a wei! directed fire upon them ; 
‘was sent in from the right wing under retreat. Mz. Crittenden, Gen. Taylor's *% 


but for which, not one of us would have gotten out—the banks on each side of 
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the ravine were very steep, at least fifty feet, and it was impossible to rally a 
man under the desolating fire which poured upon us from several thousand fresh 
troops. When we reached the redoubt it was nearly night : we had been in the 
engagement since daylight, and nature unable to bear greater burdens, 
yielded, and officers and men sank down upon the rocks and earth completely 
exhausted. 

Thus thrice during the day, when all seemed lost but honer, did the artillery, 
by the ability with which it was mancuvred, roll back the tide of suceess from 
the enemy, and give such overwhelming destructiveness to its effect that the ar- 
my was saved and the glory of the arms maintained. 

The battle had now raged with variable success tor nearly ten hours, aad by 
a sort of mutual consent, after the last carnage wrought among the Mexicans by) 
the artillery, both parties seemed willing to pause upon the result. Night fell,! 
and the American General, with his troops, slept upon the battle ground, pre- 
pared if necessary to resume operations on the morrow. But ere the sun rose 
again upon the scene the Mexicans had disappeared, leaving behind them only 
the hundreds of their dead and dying, whose bones are within their native hills, 
and whose moans of anguish were to excite in their enemies that compassion, 
which can have no existence in the bosoms of their friends. 

Throughout the action, General ‘Taylor was where the shots fell hottest and 
thickest, two of which passed through his clothes. He constantly evinced the 
greatest quickness of conception, fertility of resource, and a cool unerring judg- 
ment not to be baffled. General Wool was wherever his presence was required 
stimulating the troops to activity and exertion. The operations of Gen. Lane 
were confined to his own brigade, and his efforts were worthy of better material 
for their application. Majer Bliss bore himself with his usual gallantry ; having, 
his horse as at Palo Alto shot in the head. Mr. Crittenden as a son of the Sen-' 
ator from Kentucky, was conspicuous in the field, as volunteer Aid to General 
Taylor, and the Medica! Director's assistant Surgeon, Hitchcock, could be some- 
times seen, where the balls fell fastest, binding up a wound or dressing a broken’ 
leg, with true professional zeal ; and, anon, galloping with the ardor of an ama- 
teur knight, conveying orders to different commanders. 

J could recount a thousand acts of individual courage worthy of record, but 
when all behaved so well, it would be invidious almost to record them. Capt. 
Lincola was waving us on with his sword, when he fell dead in the arms of 
Capt. Raith, of Belleville. Capt. Steen, of the Dragoons, was on every part 
of the field, animating the volunteers by his presence and words; where the 
bullets were thickest, his towering black was seen, unti! the gallant rider fell, 
severely wounded. Col. Churchill has won an imperishable reputation for cool- 
ness and bravery. He rode along the lines of our regiment but a minute be- 
fore the enemy opened upon us, remarking, ** My brave [linoians, you did not 
make all those long marches to be whipped now, did you,” and retired to our 
rear, where his horse received four wounds. 

Gen. Woo! behaved most gallantly, and has earned all his country can do for 
him, besides the respect, esteem and admiration of his brigade, who, before the 
battle, had a long account of what they considered petty annoyances treasured 
against him. 

What can be said of “Old Rough and Ready?” He was every where, at 
the same time animating, ordering, and persuading his men to remember the 
day and their country, and strike home for both. ‘I'he breast of his coat was 
pierced by a cannister shot. + These balls are growing excited,” was his cool 
remark. I give you a list of killed and wounded of our regiment; it is the 
highest, though bloodiest eulogium that can be passed upon it. 

I have extended this letter to an alarming length, | am aware, but your read 
ers will excuse it—the theme is a mighty one—my heart is full, and pen could’ 
not be controlled. Maj r Mansfield, for self-possession and cool courage, was 
unequalled by any officer on the field. Gen. Taylor's staff, amongst whom is 
Lieut. Pope, of our State, bore orders through every part of the field. 

In this, as in every case of arbitrament by the sword, the laurel is closely en- 
twined with the cypress, and the lustre of a brilliant victory, is darkened by 
the blood at which it has been purchased. I am unable to state our loss, but 
it has been very severe, aud proves the battle of Buena Vista to have been, by 
far, the most terrible conflict i which our troops have been engaged. Captain 
Lincoln, Assistant Adjutant General to Gen. Wool, fell early in the action, 
while proudly distinguished by his efforts to bring the flying regiment back to 
their position, and with his last breath bore testimony against Indiana cowardice. 
Col. Yell was pierced by a lance, while gallantly leading his regiment against 
the Mexican cavalry. ‘The noble Hardin met his death gloriously, while con- 
ducting the last terrible charge. Col. McKee, after having gallantly sustained 


On the 20th February a strong reconnoisance under Lieut. Col. May was des- 
patched to the Hacienda of Heclionda, while Mz). McCulloch made another 
examination of Encarnacion. The results of these expeditions left no doubt that 
the enemy was in large force at Encarnacion under the orders of General San- 
ta Anna, and that he meditated a forward movement and attack upon our po- 
sition. 
As the camp of Agua Nueva could be turned on either flank, and as the ene- 
my’s force was greatly superior to our own, particularly in the arm of cavalry, 
I determined, after much consideration, to take up a position about eleven miles 
in rear, and there await the attack. ‘The army broke up its camp and marched 
at noop on the 21st, encamping at the new position a little in front of the Ha- 
cienda of Buena Vista. With a small force I proceeded to Saltillo to make 
some necessary arrangements for the defence of the town, leaving Brigadier 
General Wool in the nnmediate command of the troops. 

Before those arrangements were completed on the morning of the 22d, I was 
advised that the enemy was in sight, advancing. Upon reaching the ground, it 
was found thathis cavalry advance was in our front, having marched from Enear- 


inacion, as we have since learned, at 11 o’clock on the day previous, and driv- 


ing i: @ mounted force Jeft at Agua Nueva to cover the removal of public stores. 
Our troops were in position, occupying a line of remarkable strength. The 
road at this point becomes a narrow defile, the valley on its right being render- 

ed quite impracticable for artillery by a system of deep and impassable gul- 
leys, while on the left a successionof rugged ridges and precipitous ravines ex- 
tends far back towards the mountain which bounds the valley. ‘Ihe features 
of the ground were such as nearly to paralize the artillery and cavalry of the 
enemy, while, his infantry could not derive all the advantage of its numerical 
superiority. In this position we prepared to receive him. Captain Washing- 

ton’s battery (4th artillery) was posted to command the road, while the Ist and 
2d Illinois regiments under Colonels Hardin and Bissell, each eight companies, 
(to the latter of which was attached Captain Conner’s company of Texas vo- 
lunteers,) and the 2d Kentucky under Colonel! McKee, occupied the crests of 
the ridges on the left and in rear. The Arkansas and Kentucky regiments of 
cavalry commanded by Cols. Yell and H. Marshall, occupied the extreme left 
near the base of the mountain, while the Indiana brigade, under Brigadier Ge- 
neral Lane, (composed of the 2d and 3d regiments under Cols. Bowles and 
Lane,) the Mississippi riflemen under Col. Davis, the squadrons of the Ist and 
2d dragoons under Capt. Steen and Lieut. Col. May, and the light batteries of 
Captains Sherman and Bragg, 3d artillery were held inreserve. At 11 o’clock 
I received from Gen’! Santa Anna a summons to surrender at discretion, which, 
with a copy of iny reply, I have already transmitted. ‘The enemy still forebore 
his attack, evidently waiting for the arrival of his rear columns, which could be 
distinctly seen by our look-outs, as they approached the field. A demonstra- 
tion made on his left caused me to detach the 2d Kentucky regiment and a sec- 
tion of artillery to our right, in which position they bivouacked for the night. 
In the mean time the Mexican light troops had engaged our’s on the extreme 
left, (composed of parts of the Kentucky and Arkansas cavalry dismounted, 
and a rifle battalion from the Indiana brigade under Major Gorman, the whole 
commanded by Col, Marshall,) and kept up a sharp fire, climbing the mountain 
side, and apparently endeavouring to gain our flank. Three pieces of Capt. 
Washington's battery had been detached to the left, and were supported by the 
2d Indiana regiment. An occasional shell was thrown by the enemy into thie 
part of our line, but without effect. The skirmishing of our light troops was 
kept up with trifling loss on our part until dark, when I became convinced that 
no serious attack would be made before the morning, and returned with the Mis- 
sissippi regiment and squadron of 2d dragoons to Saltillo. The troops bivou- 
acked without fires, and laid upon their arms. A body of cavalry, some 1,500 
strong, had been visible all day in rear of the town, having entered the valley 
through a narrow pass east of the city. This cavalry, commanded by Gen. 
Minon, had evidently been thrown in our rear to break up and harass our retreat, 
and perhaps make some attempt against the townif practicable. The city was 
occupied by four excellent compames of Illinois volunteers, under Major Warren 
of the Ist regiment. A field-work, which commanded most of the approaches, 
was garrisoned by Capt. Webster's company, Ist artillery, and armed with two 
24 pound howitzers, while the train and headquarter camp was guarded by two 
companies of Mississippi riflemen under Capt. Rogers, and a field piece com- 
manded by Captain Shover, 3d artillery. Having made these dispositions for 
the protection of the rear, | proceeded on the morning of the 23d to Buena 
Vista, ordering forward all the other available troops. The action had com- 
menced hefore my arrival on the field. 


the honor of Kentucky, throughout the action, fell in the foremost rank, and 
Lieut. Col. Clay was cut down at almost the same moment with Hardin and 
McKee, while giving his men the most brilliant example of noble daring and 
lofty chivalry. Others have fallen, but their names are not known to me; nor, 
is it for me to pronounce the eulogy of those whose names I have recorded. 
Other and abler pens will do justice to the character and memory of the illus 
trious dead, whose devotion to the republic, they have written with their blood 
and sealed with their lives. Lincoln was a gallant officer and accomplished gen 
tleman, of pure heart and generous impulses, and worthy of his revolutionary 
lineage. Yell was a warm friend and gallant man, quick to see the right and 
ready to pursue it, Hardin was one of nature's noblest spirits, a soldier tried 
and true, a rare union of the best qualities of the head and heart. McKee was 
wise in council and brave in the field, with a heart moved by the tenderest sym- 
pathies and most noble impulses. And what shall I say of Clay—the young, 
the brave, the chivalrous—foremost in the fight—the soul of every lofty senti-| 
ment !—devoted to his friends and generous to his enemies, he fell in the flower 
of his age and usefulness, and has left no worthier name behind him. If he, 
was not the “noblest Roman of them all,” few will deny that in him— 
« Were the elements 
So mixed, that Nature might stand up and say 
To all the world—rats was A MAN.” 


GEN. TAYLOR’S DETAILED REPORT OF THE 
BATTLE OF BUENA VISLA. 
Heap Quarters, Army or OccuPaTION. 
Agua Nueva, March 6, 1847. 

Sir—I have the honor to submit a detailed report ot the operations of the 
forces under my command which resulted in the engagement of Buena Vista, 
the repulse of the Mexican army, and the re vccupativa of this positivn. 

The information which reached me ot the advance and concentration of a 
heavy Mexican force in my front, had assumed such a probable tori as to in- 
duce a special examination far beyond the reach of our pickets to ascertain its 
correctness. A small party of Texan spies, under Major McCulloch, despatch-| 
ed to the Hacienda of Encarnacion, 30 miles from this, on the route to San 
Luis Potosi, had reported a cavalry force of unknown strength at that place. 


During the evening and night of the 22d, the enemy had thrown a body of 
light troops on the mountain side, with the purpose of outflanking our left ; and 
it was here that the action of the 23d commenced at an early hour. Our rifle- 
men under Colonel Marshall, who had been re-inforced by three companies un- 
der Mayor Trail, 2d illinois volunteers, maintained their ground handsomely, 
against a greatly superior force, holding themselves under cover, and using their 
weapons with deadly effect. About 8 o'clock a strong demonstration was made 
against the centre of our position, a heavy column moving along the road. This 
force was soon dispersed by a few rapid and well-directed shots from Captain 
Washington’s battery. In the meantime the enemy was concentrating a Stan 
force of infantry and cavalry under cover of the ridges, with the obvious inten- 
tion of forcing our left, which was posted on an extensive plateau. ‘The 2d 
indiana and 2d Illinois regiments formed this part of our line, the former covev- 
ing three pieces of light artillery, under the orders of Captain O’ Brien—Briga- 
dier General Lane being in the immediate command. In order to bring his 
men within effective range, Gen. Lane ordered the artillery and 2d Indiana regi- 

y 


‘\ment forward. The artillery advanced within musket range of a heavy 


of Mexican infantry, and was served against it with great effect, but without 
being able to check i's advance. he infantry ordered to its support had fallen 
back in disorder, being exposed, as well as the battery, not only toa severe fire 
of small arms froin the front, but als, to a murderous cross fire of grape and 
canister froin a Mexican battery on the /eft. Captain O’Brien found it impossi- 


\!ble to retain his position without support, but was only able to withdraw two 


of his pieces, all the horses and cannoneers of the ‘third piece being killed or 
disabled. ‘Ihe 2d Indiana regiment which had fallen back as stated, could not 
be rallied, and took no further part in the action, except a handful of men, who, 
‘under its gallant Colone! Bowles, joined the Mississippi regiment, and did 
service, and those 1uzttives who, «( « later period in the day, assisted in defend- 
ing the trai and depot at Buena Vista ‘Unis portion of our line having given 
way, and the enemy appearing in overwhelming force against our left flank, the 
light troops which had rendered such good service on the mountaim. were com- - 
pelled to withdraw, which they did for the most part in good order. Many, 
however, were not rallied until they reached the depot at Buena Vista, to the 
defence of which they afterwards contributed. 


Colonel Bissell’s regiment, (2d Illinois,) which had been joined by a section 
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tion of Captain Sherman's battery, had become completely outflanked, and was ‘mean time, the rest of our artillery had taken position on the plateau, covered 
compelled to fail back, being entirely unsupported. The enemy was now by the Mississippi, and 3d Indiana regiments, the former of which had reached 
pouring masses of infantry and cavalry along the base of the mountain on| the ground in time to pour a fire into the right flank of the enemy, and thus 
our left, and was gaining our rear in great force. At this moment, I ar-| contribute to his repulse. In this last conflict, we had the misfortune to sus- 
rived upon the field. The Mississippi regiment had been directed to the tain a very heavy loss. Col. Hardin, Ist Illinois, aad Col. Me’Kee, and Lt. Col. 
left before reaching the position, and immediately came into action against Clay, 2d Kentucky regiment, fell at this time, while gallantly leading their 
the Mexican infantry which had turned our flank. The 2d Kentucky regi- commands. 
ment and a section of artillery under Captain Bragg, had previously been || No further attempt was made by the enemy to force our position, and the 
ordered from the right to reinforce our left, and arrived at a most oppor approach of night gave an opportunity to pay proper altention to the wounded, 
tune moment. The regiment, and a portion of the Ist Illinois, under Co- 41d also to refresh the soldiers, who had been exhausted by incessant watch- 
lonel Hardin, gallantly drove the enemy, and recovered a portion of the fulness and combat. Though the night was severely cold, the troops were com- 
round we had lost. The batteries of Captains Sherman and Bragg were pelled for the most to bivouack without fires, expecting that morning would re- 
in position on the plateau, and did much execution, not only infront, but pew the conflict. During the night the wounded were removed to Saltillo, and 
particularly upon the masses which had gained our rear. Discovering that, every preparation made to receive the enemy should he again attack our posi- 
the enemy was heavily pressing upon the Mississippi regiment, the third tion/—Seven fresh companies were drawn from the town, and Brig. Gen. Ma 3 
Indiana regiment, under Col. Lane, was dispatched to strengthen that pat |.hall, wito had made a forced n arch from the Rinconada, with a reinforcement 
of our line which formed a crotchet perpendicular to the first line of bat- of Kentucky cavalry and four heavy guns, under Capt. Prentiss, 1st artillery, 
tle. At the same time Lieut. Kilburn, with a piece of Captain Bragg’s bat- was near at hand, when it was discovered that the enemy had abandoned his 
tery, was directed to support the infantry there engaged. The action was position during the night. Our scouts soon ascertained that he had fallen back 
for a iong time wartly sustained at that point—the enemy making several ‘upon Agua Nueva. The great disparity of numbers, and the exhaustion of 
efforts both with infantry and cavalry against our line, and being always re-| 4,7 troops, rendered it inexpedient and hazardous to attempt pursuit. A staff 
pulsed with heavy loss. I had placed all the regular cavalry and Captain’ cer was despatched to General Santa Anna to negociate an exchange of 
Pike’s squadron of Arkansas horse under the orders of Brevet Lieut. Col. iprisoners, which was satisfactorily completed on the following day. Our own 
May, with directions to hold in check the enemy’s column, still advancing (1024 were collected and buried, and the Mexican wounded, of which a large 
to the rear along the base of the mountain, which was done in conjunction |, ber had been left upon the field, were removed to Saltillo, and rendered 
with the Kentucky and Arkansas cavairy, under Cols. Marshall and Yell \|as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
In the meantime our left, which was still strongly yoy wee by a gases On the evening of the 26th, a close reconnoisance was made of the enemy's 
force, was further strengthened by the detachment of Vaptain Bragg’s, an position, which was found to be occupied only by a smal! body of cavalry, the 
a portion of Captain Sherman's batteries re that aye The concentr® ‘infantry and artillery having retreated in the direction of San Luis Potosi. On 
tion of artillery fire upon the masses of the enemy along the base the 27th, our troops resumed their former camp at Agua Nueva, the enemy's 


dhe rear guard evacuating the place as we approached, leaving a considerable num- 


7 Bs ber of wounded. It was my purpose to beat up his quarters at Encarnacion 
Pe ene ne nse ere” early the next morning, but upon examination, the weak condition of the caval- 


he d ich th ne to cross, rendered it unadvisable to attempt so long a march without water. 
up the deep ravine whic ese retreating Corps were endeavoring ’."||A command was finally despatched to Encarnacion, on the 1st of March, un- 


order tc charge and disperse them ‘The squadron proceeded to the point in-)) 0 (0) Belknap. S ‘ 

, : , p. ome two hundred wounded, and about sixty Mexican sol- 
dicated, but could not cree ce Me wee’ a ge et diers were found there, the army having passed on in the direction of Matehua. 
la, with greatly reduced numbers, and suffering much from hunger. The dead 
concentrate on our extreme left, ‘apparently with the view of making a descent aoe ‘inn were strewed upon the road, and crowded the buildings of the ha- 
upon the hacienda of Vint: where ou rin and baggage were "Toe amerinn fore enguged in the action of Buena Vist ie shown, by the 

af tie tield report, to have been 334 officers, and 4.425 men exclusive 
pase ; of the smal] command left in and near Saltillo. Of this number, two squadrons 


the scattered forces near the hacienda, composed in part of Major Trail and | : 

_ ; v, ght artillery, making not more than 453 men, 
Gorman’s commands, had been to some extent organized under the advice of} compose d the only force of regular troops. ‘The strength of the Mexican army 
Major Munroe, chief of artillery, with the assistance of Mayor Morrison, volun- \lis stated by Gen. Santa Anna, in his summons, to be 20,000 ; and that esti- 
ter staff, and were posted to detend the position. Before our cavalry had" mate is confirmed by all the information since obtained. Our loss is 267 killed, 
reached tlie hacienda, that of the enemy had made its attack, having been hand- 456 wounded, and 23 missing. Of the numerous wounded, many did not te- 
somely met by the Kentucky and Arkansas cavalry under Colonels Marshall quire removal to the hospital, and it is hoped that a comparatively small num- 
and Yell. The Mexican colume immediately divided, one portion sweeping by ‘ber will be permanently disabled. The Mexican loss in killed and wounded 
the depot, where it received # destructive Gre from the force which had col- may be fairly estimated at 1,500, and will probably reach 2,000. At least 500 
lested and gaining the mountain of their killed were lef€ upon the field of battle. We have no means of ascer- 
Reynolds's section, the remaining portion regaining the base of the moun taining the number of deserters and dispersed men from their ranks, but it is 
our left. In the charge at Quena Vista, Col. Yeil fell gallantly at the head eae a ag dgponnaen 

of his regiment. We also lost Adjutant Vaughan, of the Kentucky one | z _—. 
young officer of much promise. Lt. Col. May, who had been rejoined by the ] . sone 
ofthe Tat andy o the" and culos of the tomy, of i 
troops under Lt Col. Roane and Mayor Gorman, now approached the base of | Z. TAYLOR, Maj.-Gen. U. S. A. Comm'n 
mountain, holding in check the right flank of the enemy. upon whose masses, ony Sele ieee 8: 


crowded in the narrow gorges and ravines, our artillery was dving fearful exe- | LATER FROM MEXICO. 


cution. 
The towboat Daniel Webster and the steamer Edith, arrived at New Orleans 
The position of that portion of the Mexican army which had gained our rear jon the 13th, with advices from Vera Cruz tothe 6th inst. 


= bye eta These advices confirm the accounts brought by the St. Mary's, at Pensacola, 


. be =» (Gor | Of the capture of Alvarado without loss. Jt appears that Alvarado surrender- 
officer, desiring to know what | wanted. I immediately despatched Brig Gen ° . ; 
Wool to the cious general-in chief, and sent orders to cease firing. Upon ead aabaneaaee: into the town a flag of truce,—before Gen. Quit- 
tbe Mean ne, Gen, Wen eu, enemy Cam Pury war with he captre evry Mesian put 
treme right of the enemy continued its retreat along the base of the mountain, (°° {9° 4" 
and finally, in spite of all our efforts, effected a with the remainder of | been Alvarado, a fine one, 
the army. called acot — ic no rs. 

During the day, the cavalry of Gen. Minon had ascended the elevated plain The Army was to leave for gt, on tho Tih, Twiggs commanding the a6- 


above Saltillo, and occupied the road from the city to the field of battle, where caged ree heron with the volunteers, while Worth, with the regu- 


they intercepted several of ou . Approaching the town, they were fired) “ : , . 
by Capt. Webster by his and then | Harney, with his squadron of dragoons, entered Antigua, fifteen miles 

ed off towards the eastern side of the valley, and obliquely towards Buena from era Cruz, on the 2d instant, and made a brilliant eharge on a force of the 
\enemy’s lancers, capturing eight men and one officer. 


mits. ted |__ Lhere are various rumors of Santa Anna's movements ; one, that ie has 
oy ine Capt. Shores moved forward wit ht, men wo Seo, which mets with wee 
the cavalry with great effect. They were driven into the ravines which led into “°° ™4Y °° considered problematical. 
the lower valley, closely pursued by Capt. Shover, who was further supported | ee 
by a piece of Captain Webster's battery, under Lieut. Donaldson, which had | foreign Summarp. 
advanced from the redoubt, supported by Captain Wheeler's company Illinois 
volunteers. The enemy made one or two efforts to charge the artillery, but The principal interest of the Parliamentary proceedings relates to Ire- 
was finally driven back im a confused mass, and did not again appear upon the land. The battle in the popular branch of the Legislature is still a Poor 
the have debated at great length 
meantime v the principal field. The 49d amid much oppositton—the amendments have been various, but most 
to of and I had of the moves shared the same defeat.—Lord Morpeth has introduced a bill 
left the plateau for a moment, when I was recalled thither by a very heavy mus- into Parliament, which proposes to establish a board in Loudon for protect- 
ketry fire. On regaining that position I discovered that our infantry (Illinois, '°8 the health of towns, and regulating all measures bearing upon that ob- 
and 2d Kentucky) had engaged a greatly superior force of the enemy—evident-, J0Ct- The bill proposes to secure tor the lower classes in the great coun- 
ly his reserves—and that they had been overwhelmed by numbers. ‘The mo-' ues the wear of umproved air, light, and water—the details of the 
ment was most critical. Capt. O’Brien, with two pieces, had sustained this |“'©#S¥re are voluminuus. 
heavy charge to the last, and was finally obliged to leave his guns on the field, | A letter trom Constantinople s*ates that in consequence of the large quan- 
his infantry support enurely routed. Capt. Bragg, who had just arrived from “Mes of corn lately exported to Europe, some disturbance had taken place 
the left, was ordered at once into battery.— Without any infantry to support Ith Salonica; they were ot last put down, but the Pashe, in order to avoid 
him, and at the imminent risk of losing his guns, this officer came rapidly into the chence of a civil outbreak, bas forbidden, for the present, (urther ex- 
action, the Mexican line being but a few yards from the muzzle of his pieces. Portation of grain. 
The first discharge of cannister caused the enemy to hesitate. the second and The great tast, on account of the (amine, was quite rigidly held through- 
third drove him back in disorder, and saved the day —The 2d Kentucky regi- out the British Islands. 
ment, which had advanced beyond supporting distance in this affair, was driven | The distress that exists in al! parts of France is very great, and in some 
back, and sae ad 7 see by the enemy's cavalry. Taking a ravine, which led ‘departments, carts and boats laden with corn, have to be accou panied 
in the direction of Captain Washington’s battery, their pursuers became ex- \by detachments of soldiers, to save them trom being pillaged by the peo- 
posed to his fire, which soon checked and drove them back with loss. aan | us e. 


~ 
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It is reported that the first steamship, conveying the French mails, will 
leave Havre about the first of next month for New York. 

All the inhabitants of the town of Eglesbach, in the Grand Duchy ot! 
Hesse- Darmstadt, 1400 in number, have requested permission to be allow- 
ed to emigrate to the United States. 

The number of emigrants has been really extraordinary, and in April ane 
May will be yet greater-—Throughout all Germany extensive preparations 
are making for emigration to the States ; indeed, some districts are threat- 
ened with complete depopulation. 

The most remarkable article of intelligence is that of the reaction of 
the corn market. There had been a sudden fall in the prices of grain of], 
every description, in England, Ireland, and France. This change appear: 
to have arisen not so much from an excess of quantity, not withstanding the]) 
large importations, as from a panic among the speculators, who had becote 


TOA NOVA SCOTIA CORRESPONDENT.—We have received his letter, anda copy 
of certain resolutions at a meeting. The wording and the style are good, and his letter is also. 
But we must be excused, if we do not insert either, foran anxious object of ours from the 
first, has been not to interfe e with parties in the British Provinces, as we have often perceived 
that it is too frequently done by those who know little of the matter, and that little is ex parte 


in its nature. 


OUR NEW PLATE. 

Our magnificent new plate is almost complete. We have just had a proof 
from the artist. It is a portrait at full length of the immortal, although ex-mi- 
nister Sirk Roserr Peer, and as a work of art, we may venture to say that it 
has not an equal from the hands of an engraver on this continent. The plate 


| 
\is 27 by 18 inches in dimension, and the engraved part is about 24 by 16 inch- 


alarmed at the high prices. 
es. It is the compound effect of mezzotint, stippling, and line, which in mo- 


The greatesi change is in the price of Indian Corn, which reached its 
greatest depression about Marc 
pool a¢ 472 to 503 per wuarter, which was ds to 5s higher than in the begin- 
ning of the sane week. The ‘* Newry Telegraph” of April Ist, says thar 
**on the 19th of February Indian Corn sold freely at £18 to £18 5s per 
ton, and it is now with difficulty disposed of at £12 to £12 1Us per ton, 
being a fall of £6 perton.” American flour had declined within that pe- 
riod from 46s to 39s and 403 

The prices however had somewhat recovered in the principal markets 
at the latest dates, and were apparently unsettled, depending much on the 
prospect of foreign arrivals. In France the fluctuations had been as greai 
as in England. 

The question between Greece and the Ports was still unsettled, and there 
were contradictory accounts as to the part which some of the Courts woutd 
take in the affair. 

The Liverpool Chronicle estimates the quantity of specie likely to be 
brought out by the Cambria, at about £500,000, and the amount during the 
month, by this steamer, the Sarah Sands and Caledonia, a little short of a 
million. 

The Cotton market at Liverpool, had improved since the 26th, the date 
of our last previous accounts, and prices had nearly reached the rates 
quoted at the commencement of the last month. The sales of cotton dur 
ing the month amounted to 116,360 bales. There was also an improve. 
ment in the cotton trade at Manchester. The prices of iron were without 
change. 

We have again the gratification to announce, says the ‘* London Post,” 
the approach of au event calculated to increase the domestic happiness ot 
our Sovercign and the Prince Consort. Her Majesty’s accouchment, it is 
confidently stated, will take place in August next. 

Prince Jules de Polignac, the last minister of Charles the Tenth of 
France, died on the 27th ult., at St. Germain-en-Laye, where he had been 
living in retirement since he was released from confinement at Ham. He 
was 67 years of age, and leaves six children. His younger brother, Count 
Melchin de Polignac, formerly anaid-de-camp of Charles X., is still living. 
His elder brother, the Duc de Pefignac, died about a month before. 


h 28th. April Ist, it was selling at Liver-||dorn works is so very greatly admired, and is executed by Doney, who, in such 


matters is cansidered one of the first among the first. 
Before we issue this plate, we intend to prepare a written sketch of the grea, 


man. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 63 a7 per cent. prem. 


The mail-steamer Columbia of the 4th inst. from Liverpool has arrived, but 
she does not bring much intelligence. ‘The greatest is that agricultural pro- 
duce seems to have got past its highest price of the panic, and is now de- 
iscending tolerably fast. The promises of crops in the British Empire are en- 
coiraging, and now is the period for the Government gradually to be firm in 
the management of the people and their /andjords, in Ireland. 

The Protectionists may now practically see the error of the argument put 
forth that it would not do for Great Britain to be at the aid of supply from other 
countries for their wants in Bread. Whenever she shall be a market at a pay- 
ing price there will never be a difficulty in getting a supply. 

The latest quotations give a rise in the price of cotton of about 3-16 or 1-44. 
per pound, which is a considerable advance. 


There seems to be two grand legislative errors in the management of certain 
affairs in this Union, and we are inclined to the belief that the sooner these 
things are attended to rightly, the greater will be the national probity, and the 
fewer will be the hinderances of public business. We are far from approving 
the notion that .hese States or governments should be traders as such ; they may 
through their proper officers contract or bargain for certain matters to be made, 


The Inauguration of Prince Albert as Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity took piace at Buckingham Palace, in London, on the 26th of March, 

Daniel O’Connell’s health had improved, and he had gone to the Conti- 
nent. Onthe 27th of March he left Paris on his way to Rome. Dr Chomel, 
the King’s physician, was of opinion that if he would avoid political excite 
ment, he might recover his health. 

The emperor of Russia has issued an ukase declaring that Jews in the 
army stall be allowed to rise to the rank of Lt. 

Advices were received in Paris that Lord Palmerston had again urged the 
cabinets of Vienna and St. Petersburg to make a formal declaration respect- 
ing the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, and that it was 
probable that the cabinet of Vienna would speedily comply with this request, 
and that Russia would adhere to it. 

The ex-Dictator of Cracow, M. Tysoffski, has taken his departure for the 
U.S. He would probably have been condemned to death, or at least to im- 

»risonment for life, for the leading part he took in the late Polish outbreak, 
had he not consented to perpetual banishinent to America. The Austrian 
overnment has sent him out, and has given orders to its Minister at Wash- 
ington to help him get his living. 

Ireland.—The state of Ireland is improving. The accounts received of 
the result of the carryiug into effect the general order tor the dismissal! ot 


done, supplied, bought for the public service, but we do not thing the legis- 
lature should ever be concerned in railroads, canals, or other matters of specu- 
lation, nor even that members who are concerned in such projects should ever 
‘be influentially, direetly, in the halls of legislature in bringing forward any bill 
lof that nature. ‘The Government should have no hand in money matters of a 
‘speculative nature, and their only receipts and disbursements should be for na- 
‘tional prosperity and public weal On the contrary none but the government 
should have the right of a telegraph, it should be open to all who want its in- 
tercourse in a fair way, and for reasonable payment, and the government should 
be always attentive to bring to justice and condign punishment those who do 
any injury thereto. 

We cannot help thinking that these are remarkable truths in public govern- 
‘ment, to all who will maturely think upon the tendency of these things, and if 
lthey could be managed they wou!d have the effect of making the legislative 
‘members more dignified and independent in their public dealings, and would 


make the public less at the mercy of mischief-doing knaves. In their present 


a fifth part of the laborers on the public works, show that destitution has 


state there are ten thousand abuses constantly performed. 


been greatly exaggerated ; and in some districts scenes of turbulence have 
occurred, although, generally, the poor people have submitted with exem 
plary patience. In some districts the order had not been enforced. The 
new relief measures will soon be in operation in severai of the counties 
where the government are receiving local co-operaton. In the city of 
Dublin, the preliminary arrangements have been completed, and rates will 
soon be declared tor relieving the destitute. 

Intended Assassination of the Pope.—A few days ago, a young man 
was arrested at Rome, in a coffee-house frequented by foreign artists, for 
having spoken disrespectfully of the Pope. He called himself Count Bal- 
di, a native of Fano, and in his lodgings several poignards, air-guns, and 
other prohibited arms, were found. He at first would give no explanation, 
but at last stated that he had intended to assassinate Pius 1X on the day on 
which his Holiness should distribute religious banners to the diflerent quar- 
ters of Rome. 
covered at Rome and Ancone.— Galignani. 

An Affecting Scene.—The late George Dunn, jailer—or, as modern mag- 
niloquence will have governor—of Kilm.inham, was a blunt, kind-hear 
ted Northumbrian, who had witnessed many affecting scenes in his time, 
Being required to mention the incident, connected with capital punish 
ments, which had most aflected him during his long experience, he,selec- 
ted one so simple, and so touching, a8 proves him to bave been possessed, 
not only of very tender feelings, but of a most correct aud delicate judge. 
ment, Atthe last interview between acontemy and his wife— 
their child, a bonny wee thi just yrattie, Was playing 
thecell. Herlittleveye by the glifier of the bolts wuich contin- 
ed the father’s ad she cried vat, in ynorance of ineir use— 
* Oh daddy. what pretty tuings! You oever wore these at bome,.” 


He is said to be implicated in the conspiracy recently dis.) 


The article on which we made a few remarks last week, seems to be of that 
jorder of politics which seeks the advantage of the country whose interests it ad- 
vocates, at every other expense, and without any consideration of the world in 
general, and it is fundamentally that we agree with the doctrine which would 
take off as much as possible the restrictions which would prevent the bulk of 
mankind from enjoying to the utmost the blessings and the produce of any other. 
When the Creator gave the earth and its produce to the sustenance and enjoy- 
ment of man, he did not say to every particular nation of man, but his well 
known command was “ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it,” and as the trading, the bartering, the merchandise, the exchanges, 
iand the prices of goods are the consequence of that reason which he beneyo-~ 


ently gave to the cultivation of mankind, so, we believe, did he foresee that 
the best way of shedding the beauties of his benevolence wide around, would 
be by this mode of fetching, carrying, buying, and selliog. Now a preventive 
‘policy secins to be the reverse of the benevoient creator's design, and would 
suppose mankind to be a bellicose, querrelsome, selfish race who are desirous 
of getting as much as possible themselves at the expense of all the rest. 


fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
(TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION ) 
This is by far the best that we have the recollection of having seen in this 


*Mony a sad thing | have seen,” said the honest jailer, ‘aod many a 
bitier ery i have neard within these walls ; but never vue that made me 
biubber like achild till then, The mother, sir, and the qoor fellow himself 
—oh, sir, it was terrible, terrible."—Tait’s Mag «zine. 


city. Here are no fewer than 375 subjects, a smaller proportion than usual 
are portraits of unknown persons, and here are a great many designs, and many 
are both ingenious and well executed. In short to a lover of the Arts and an 
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American to boot, here are many occasions of gratification and national pride. by him, that they we coming to ‘ta Durand.” But his 26, which is to be 
The cherisher of the Arts will see with pleasure this sample of the progress considered a forenoon eflect, and the blues and greys are, as all are by Du- 
they are making in this country. and the mere spectator will feel complacency ra 4, very excellent. But there is so much in these three paintings that 
when he reflects that all around him is either the execution of American citi- applies to them all, particularly the foliage, that this one notice may do 


zens or of American denizens. We are neither so bigotted ourselves as to as- 
sert that it is a very clever whole, nor are we so flattering in our language as tu 
tell as much tv our readers, but any one who can see the present exhibition, 
and compare it mentally with what they have seen in former annual galleries, 
and not at once admit that a very large and very promising advance is made, 
we have boldness to tel! them that they either have poor judgment or @ poor 
memory. Here is exhibited some more or less of each of the Fine Arts except 
music, we have painting, drawing in water coldurs, sculpture, modelling in clay, 
casts in plaster, and drawings of architecture. Even the two sinall passage} 
rooms which hitherto were bet ante-rooms in which the weary spectator might 
repose, have now some subjects in them, and we trust that all who may Visit 
the city will go to the exhibition of the National Academy of Design. They 


will be doing public good whilst they are receiving gratification, and improve- 


ment to the taste. ‘ 


We purpose doing this year according to the plan we adopted last year. We. 


shall notice, seriatim, such pictures and works of Art, as strike us most, when 


going through the rooms; then go a second time, and note what becomes more | 


striking when closely examined, and lasiy we shall cspeciaily notice that which 
are in our opinion very bad ; and as for those which to us seem tolerably guud, 
and yet have nothing in general that we can especially praise or condem:., we 


for all that are in the present exhibition. 


Portrait of Robert Burns.—From a painting by Nasmyth, the celebrat- 
ed artist, in 1787, engraved in mezzotint by Sadd, of this city, printed 
with much care by Dalton, and is just published by John Dinwiddie (the 
sole agent) at 124 Nassau Street, in this city. This is a most beautiful en- 
raving, very soft, and the subject is a darling one of the many Scotch 
who are in this country. The spirited sparkling of the eye is well ex- 
ipressed, and is really a fine, and as we think, a cheap plate, its price being 


| only $2 per copy, and the size of the plate being 15 by 124 inches. The 


pian is a bust in an oval, the favourite mode of the late lamented Inman. 
We need bot give more intimation to any Scotchman, nor indeed to any one 
who is an admirer of the poetry of feeling, nature, and simplicity. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Taberna ‘*.—-Concert given by the Italian Company.—We fc.1 most sorry 
of being obliged to say that, on Saturday last, there were not 400 people in the 
Tabernacle. We are aware that, on the same night, the Philharmonic Society 
gave their last concert ; however we consider it as a disgrace to a city of 400,- 
00 inhabitants not to be able to fill two concert rooms ata time, particularly 


} 


shall leave untouched. when they have to sewer the call of superior artists. In spite ofthis non-pa. 

No. i. Cortes.—By P. F. Rotherme!.—Tihu: ts placed, as usual in such cases, tronage, the concert was admirable, and if enthusiasm could reward the un- 
as attractive as possible ; aud it is on the whcle a good picture, the haggard |, cunate artists, they must have been comforted by the terrific sjnlause they 
stern faces of the soldiery are good, the Indian femaie is well, the farting staie jive so justly received. ‘The bill of performance was very rich . tve overtures 
of the European female is very prettly expressed, but the counterance of the 4, .. Norma” and © I! Barbiere” (the movement of this ‘ast, perhaps, a little 
Cortes is very bad, it expresses couceit rather than concern, and, except the |,,, slow) were given with precision ; the principal gems of Ernani were as ef- 
drapery and the attitude, ‘e figures as a chiet figure in the group. fective as on the two preceding nights at the Park theatre, ac’ ‘he three fa- 

No 2. Italian Landscup., Beauty wi Solitude.—By G. C. Mason —Thus youre pieces from * Il Bartiere were very well sung by “ede sco and 
is a pretty Italian warm landse.pe, and there is plenty of ruin, both im the fore ‘Sig. Vita. ‘The cavatina of + Una voce poco fa’ was loudly encored and was 
and every ground of it. But there is too much ruin, and it is extravagantly |, triumphant proof that Miss. Tedesco sings with the same ease and success, 
composed. ‘Lt two pictures are very well selected, asthe beginning of an light, brilliant or dramatic music. M. Vita sings Figaro, and he red 
exhibition. ‘Th + sre each, large, and will leave a good effect in the minds of 4s of Tamburini’s manners and style. But the greatest feature of the evening 
mixed vi: tors. was certainly the performance of Meesrs. Botesini and Arditi. These two 

No. 6. Crorucel! Exhorting his Captains, after the Battle of Naseby.—By) gentlemen performed together two duetts of their own compusition for violin 
J. W. Glass.—The artist has gots very good expression of the features and and double-bass. Their « festa delli Zingari,” which is not a feast of Bohe- 
ef the expression of countenance of the principal Jigure. He is on horseback, mians as they pretend, but the greatest treat that can be given to musicians, is 
and has the Bible in his hands. Que captain holds his horse's bridle, avother a most remarkable piece. In the hands of Sig Botesini the double-bass is no 
is following the general's readings by the help of another bible, a third has more a double-bass, but every thmg which has a soul,—violin, violino, barytone 
his eyes shut as representing the cogitations of the inward mn, all shew the (a new instrument invented by an old acquaintance, M. Alex. Lacorne) 
apparent piety. and some by their expression, their zeal in the cause. ‘The violoncello. ‘This instrument isall string instruments by turns and almost at 
back ground is a fine military plain, end the soldiers of the Parliamentary army the same time. M. Botesini is a wonder. « genius, a Paganini. He and Vieux- 
are at exercise, and the picture does very high credii generally to the artist \temps are the two greatest instrumental performers of our age. In our ade 
We perceive that it is 4 great centre of attraction in the exhibition. entation for M. Cotesini, we must not be unjust with Sig Arditi, who is, in- 

No. 10. Portrait of a Gent/eman —By S. A. Mount, N. A.—This painting deed, a violinist of a very high order, and far, far superior to many solo players 
besides being a good likeness, is a good picture artistically considered. jof great pretensions. We do not like comparisons, but to try to make our- 


_ selves understood, we shall say to our readers that, as a whole, we consider 
N _—By A. Ballard.—The painter seems to know the’ 
of the humour of i, Arditias being more skillful than was the regretted Artot. And to conclude, 
Se e PE ; “af these artists, all good, some sterling and one a musical phenomenon, do not 


ing hi s yould babble 
One, in rags, is about mounting his horse, as De SORE NO snone Hellion abnes make money, who can, and what is to be thought of the New York taste ? 


the business ; the other is whittling a bit of stick, with great stolidity of | e oe s ; 
countenance, whilst he seeins to pretend to care but little shout this palaver, | New Music.—Amongst the recent publications of Wm. Dubois, 315 Broad- 


how it ie to terminate. ‘way, we take pleasure in noticing a * Divertissement de salon” on a March 
es byt en t. Gov. Morris, U. S. A.—By Edward H. May.—This is really of Winter, composed by Mademoiselle Louise Chouquet. This is quite a 
, pes ging well as a spirited portrait. ‘he artist of this fine painting charming piece, well wee for the parlor, elegant ana pleasing without being 
has doue himself credit, and deserves a high place in the world of art. "me rary y ra fail from becoming popular and we strongly recom- 

No. 17. The Kantaskile Water. By 4d. A. Richards.—This view gre 
a well-executed bill in the back ground, tolerable foliage, water in the| The following new music is just published by C. Hall, Junr., 186 Fulton 
foreground with effect very liquid, a masterky foreground, and the castle in| |Street 
the forest and near the water takes very much off the otherwise dullness ot)“ Forest Flower so Palely Drooping.”—The words of this song are by Mrs. 
i anes | Balmanno, the music by Miss Augusta Brown, and really the peetess ought to 

No. 19. The Shepherd Boy. by J. H. Shegogue, N.A. We can imag: ‘be better known as a poetess, for the language is beautiful, pathetic, well chosen 
ine that this artist’s journey to Enrope and the Visits to the Europea: ||words, in good prosody, and, we believe, very appropriate to the occasion, as 
schools of art he has profited thereby. There isa rich shiny mello snes: jthey are a monody of the death of a lady who well deserved them, and the 
in the countenance of this bey, having some effect like that of the * Span music is by one who in this kind of composition is very much admired and ap- 
ish Flower Girl” in the Dulwich Gallery, England,one of the finest of th:||proved. The melody is for a modern compass of the soprano voice, and is 
Murillo’s, and well known to «ll artists. He has well realized the joet’- |wery fluent; the key is E flat major. 


lines, which, we are to suppose, gave the design, The Shepherd's Cottage.—The words are by G. P. Mortis, erage ew 
No. 20, Hon. John C. Cathoun. By J. Bogle —This may be compared) |music by Charles P. Horn. ‘This is also in three flats major, and may be sung 
with other likenesses of this celebrated man, now in the exhibition, an: ‘|by 4 tenor, or upwards in the scale. 


they are all much alike, as to expression of countenance ; we believe thar| apesiin 

this artist has been very happy in catching the notion he intended, and this) Mr. BRADBURY’S FAREWELL FESTIVAL. 

isa good picture. We wish the public would consider the last qualifica- The exercises in singing by the numerous scholars under the tuition of 

tion, jor the portrait may be considered as a picture, besides a good like- |Mr. Bradbury took place on Wednesday evening at the Tavernacle, where 
roa ‘jan audience assembled, filing every part of the building. It was an inte- 


ness, By A.B. Durand, |resting exhibition, A gold watch and chain valued at $70 was presented 


Nos. 24, 29, and 77. Compositions in Lavdscape. | t 
PN.A —We need hardly say, in a country where this artist’s reputation i to Mr. B. by his scholars as a token of regard, On behalf of the scholars, 


; high and ex!ensive as this isin general, that in these three pic- 
pose fell specimen both of his shill and of his manner, which 
in the last mentioned case is rather too prominent. There is one methed 
of doing his foliage, there is one method of doing his warm, sunny eff ci- | 
one sort of use of his yellow, which occasion those who have got at aij) 
used to them, the faculty of knowing when they approach a picture done 


CHARLEs Pierson, delivered in a very creditable manner that prompted 
flattering remarks. 

‘iv. Bradbury intends visiting the music schools of Europe, and after an 
absence of abuut one year to retura and resume his profession, May ®uc- 
attend him ! 


this interesting ceremony was introduced in a short addrese by Master 
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he Drama. [ale iys dresses tis part well, and indeed plays it well too, but he cannot 
eee | sing the Brigadier at all There isa good dry humour in Mr. Rosenthall 
Park Tacatre ~We observed in our last that it was our intention to go into iwh-o is far more clever than he seems to care for credit after. The band in 
particulars of the now Operatic Company from the Havannah, and this we the orches‘ra, for the Fra Diavolo, is well strengthened, and the drummer, 
promised from the ordinary course in theatres, of extending (or pretending to young Dodsworth, is beyond all praise. 
extend) an engagement when the adventure takes well. Upon the occasion . mt 
alluded to, huwever, there were as advertised only two evenings of a Literary Notices. 
and both were the opera of * Hernani” which came off very well, to fall " and | Historic Tales for Youth, or Social Evemings.—Harper & Brothers.—Thrs 
fashionable audiences, and the company not only gave good proof oftheir ability, j, , neatly printed volume of sketches drawn from the modern history of Eu- 
and that they were strong both in number and skill, but we feel assured that, Pope, exhibiting the great moral excellencies of character of various distinguish. 
they proceed tv Boston with the belief that they will do well when they pares ed individuals. The work has already been before the world, and favourably 
here again, but that must not be in the Summer, for that is a bad time to make | It is exceedingly well adapted to youth. 
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received. 


up an Operatic avdience in New York, unless, 4s in this case the French Com-_ 
they perform Operettas only. The attraction here now is Mrs Mason, whol| 
is performing exceedingly well. Her display of feeling is sufficient and not rant.| velit. Tt of 
ing ; her pathos is sweet and touching, and her readings are evidently those my P : 
of a woman of sense anddiecernment. Her Marianna in Knowles’ Play of | Spain Re-visited, by A. Shidell Mackenzie.—Harper & Brothers have just 
“The Wife” is excellent, and it is to the credit of the Park company that she in . vg con cheap edition of this admired work, now a standard on the 
: ; a subject. Jt will most amply repay perusal, especially at this time, when the 
was well played up to. Dyott’s Duke was, like all he does, very good, and we apie ecg . 3 slg. 4 
think that he has very much improved in his general action and speaking ; he Weh 
St: s i Wheatley arpers fireside wrary iNo. 1. ice ordon, 01 r. den.— Wwe have 
is really a treasure to the house. Stark was goo? in the Gonzaga pene seldom seen a more erticing little tome. It is fully ilfustrated by good engrav- 


as Pierre in and but he ‘ings, and the cover is quite unique and beautiful. 

t etter Rat the end of substantives ending wi 
Bass as the curate ., Architect, No. 7—By Wm. H. Ranlett—Ne-v York: Graham—This is 
vowel. An rews || the first No. of a second volume ; each number contains very excellent designs, 
was stiff, preaching, and more like a hypocrite than a benevolent-hearted priest. ‘pians of the building, carpenters’ work of the inside and roof, estimates of the 


America may be proud of such an actress as Mrs. Mason, and she will siways cost at present prices, and is lastly, both a permanent and a vaiuable publ ieation. 
|The present is the Swiss style. and we understand that the volume in hand will 


draw a full house. 
(COMMUNICATION. ) 


Park Theatre.—Italian Company.—On Thursday and Friday of last week 


be entirely ornamental, and cheap neat buildings. It ought to be in every per- 
son's hands who has inclination for building, and will help materially to check 
an offer, im a pecuniary sense of the matter particularly. 


the Italian company from Havana has performed Verdi's operaof Ernan: at this 

theatre. We ask our readers to allow us to speak at some length of the merits | Fletcher s Bible, No. 43 —New York: Virtue & Co.—We have through- 
4, out had much pleasure in referring to this edition m appearance, in —*tlent print, 

oi this company, probably the best avd most effective, we ever had in New, fine text, and on its very beautifully executed engravings, « hich one 

York. Evnani like all Verdi's Opera’s, require dramatic singers, artists uniting appears in each number. That which has come out with the prese. umber, is 

voces. kill, feeling and style to a great deal of physical power ; the works of Moses striking the rock, and water gushing out. It is irom the prince of Span- 

this new and already popular maest:> must also be sustained by good choruses, ish painters of Scripture, Murillo, and the whole design is good. 

and a full orchestr* Well, we most emphatically declare MEYERBEER'’S “ CAMP OF Si. 

company has all t! se requisites, and is a match to the most heavy scores. The!) vienna. Feb. 22-——! was psesent at the second perfo. ance of Meyerbeer’s 

choruses are large, perfect.y drilled and equal to any we ever neard ; the or- “* Camp of Silesia,” which ts here called * Vielka,” on S:'urday night. ‘The 

chestra .g capital and very wel! conducted. Now, the principal artists of the house was again crowded, but the excitement was naturally not ‘so great as on 


comp7ny are a!! d musicians, and singers of the best schoo! and we consi-| 
der la Tedesco a »rima donna di prima cartel /o, to use an Ttatian expression the 
equivalent of our scar or sterling artists. This young and fascinating woman 
is in the full blossom of youth, beauty, and talent ; we need not speak of her) 
beauty which had gained to her every heart before she began to sing ; we shall 
merely say that her voice is as fine and admirable as her large black eyes, and 
has more than two octaves of compass. 
tone, sweet, equal and velvet-like as a new key board of Pleyel 
the tenor, has not .* same power, nor the same roundness of voice as the fair 
Prima Donna , but ‘\is school is perfect and his skill deserves the greatest 
raises. Sig. Vita, the barytone, is likewise an experienced singer ; he sings 
with ease up to G, and the treble of his voice is sweet, pleasant, and most ef-, 
fec..»: As to the basso, Sig. Morelii, he does not appear with much advan- 
tage in Ernani; his voice seems a little heavy ; we do not doubt, however. he 
is a singer of talent, and may obtain in some other parts the same flattering re- 
ception ashis brother artists. After having candidly expressed our admiration 
and opinions on the merits of the new company, we shall briefly add a tew more 
words on Verdi's opera. The libretto of Ernani is borrowed from V Hugo's 
Hernani ; it is a literary murder undoubtedly, but the Italiau maestro has been 
well inspired by the French Dramatist. At some future time we shall explain 
how Verdi understands medical composition and what are his favourite effects ; 
we shall only say to day that Ernani has been very favourably received from 
all the public. The first chorus and cavatina, Elvira's cavatina and the trio in, 
the first act ; the duo, with a beautiful accompaniment of oboe and clarionet, 
ending with a terzetto and the romance of the barytone in the 2d act ; the fi- 
nale in the 3d act, and the finale trio in the 4th act. Such are the most striking 
pieces in Ernani and those which have elicited the greatest enthusiasm. 

The Havana Company has now gone to Boston where they will remain until, 
the end of next month. We sha!] have them again after their Boston engage- 


Sig. Perelli, 


ment at the Park theatre. | 

Bowery Theatre.—Mrs. Shaw is doing, as she always does on the stage. | 
she is gratifying every lover of the drama by her superior mode of perform-| 
ing the higher female characters in that which is the highest range at the} 
present fashion of that ¢eparment. Her Countess in the play of * Love” 
is avery compouys of her exvression of hauteur and of love, and the 
preee is ier performance, but in the poet who has! 


only fault of t' 
icv humiliating, and that of the Countess, 


made the cou 
too proud, | 
Olympic Theatre.-- Tiey Lave got up the opera of Fra Diavolo, very, 
well here, save (uct ihe tenor of Fra Diavolo is not made good in the con 
tralto of Mrs, Tita, but she plays the part very well indeed. Our favour | 
© though sae continues 
jond in ber singirg, she 


fw! 


ite Mary we 
have som. Cur of tation, 18 mach 
drowns ever oy, she should st mix es much of her voice in 


the concertes es sali make sweet armony end no more; the distine 


It goes from C up to D, full, rich of |: 


ithe first representation of the 18th. Meyerbeer refused the encore for the over- 
ture, but was called for, as also Jenny Lind and Staudigl, several times. The 
“ Swedish Nightingale” was encored in her flute solo, »nd was in excellent 
‘voice In one or t wo bits in the second act she recalled the piquante style of 
'Thillon : in the Jast act she had the tragic power of Adelaide Kemble—as a 
‘singer she is superior to both. The arfiste she most resembles in London is 
‘Mrs. A. Shaw. But it may be called without any want of gallantry, a plain 
likeness. She is about the middle height, with light flaxen hair, and is lady!ike 
She has an old maidish look, and yet there is an indescrib- 
able charm about her. Histrionic genius she ducs not possess—do not expect 
ja Norma in her ; but in Donizetti's « Fille du Regiment,” Balfe’s + Bohemi- 
lan Girl,” and mm bits of * Sonnambula,” she is very captivating. It is in this 
istvle of dramas that Jenny Lind is heard to advantage, and in this opinion I am 
strengthened by the best Viennese critics. You may judge yourself of the cor- 
rectness of this view by the present triumphs of Pauline Viardot Garcia of Ber- 
lin, who is more popular there than Lind, to the great delight of the Countess 
‘Rossi (forme:ly Sontag) who always predicted that the Berlmese had overrated 
Jenny's talent. There is some truth in this, but the Lind is not the less an 
lartiste of genius, who will create a sensation wherever she is heard ; ber im- 
‘mense success here and elsewhere in Germany, can, however be explained. 
Since the halcyon days of Schreder Devrient, of Lutzer, of Hasseit, Heinfetter, 
‘Lowe, and other vocalists, Jenny Lind is doubly prized in Germany, especially 
‘as there is such a complete dearth of great vocal talent at the present moment: 
‘but place a great Italian soprano in the same country, and Lind is then measure 
ed by a sure standard - thus Viardot, both in German and Ita'ian, has created 
‘an unexampled furore after the fair Jenny. The voice of the Swedish Night- 
ingale is not equal in its register, being deficient in the medium portion, but her 
‘upper notes are pure and resonant, and her intonation is faultless Her execution 
|of scales, especially the chromatic, is wonderful. 

There is a difference of opinion about “Vielka."’ It is considered by the first 
critics to be inferior to the *Robert le Diable,” and The Huguenots.” | think 
the music is quite worthy of Meyerbeer’s genius, but it is wedded to an absurd 
libretto. **The Camp of Silesia,’ was originally produced in 1844, to celebrate 
the inauguration of the Komghole Schauspiel, in Berlin. 1t was then revived 
wwith changes for the first original part for Jenny Lind ; and it was on hearing 


lin her deportment. 


her in 1845 that the director of Drury Lane Theatre engaged her for London, 


with Meyerbeer ; ard Jenny Lind was far advanced in her acquirement of the 
English language, when, about a month after Mr. Bunn's departure, she re- 
ceived an oller to sing in Italian, on double the terms of her original contract. 
How far this increase of profit or the difficulties of the language deterred Jenn 
Lind from going to London in 1845 or 1846 J know not, but here she 1s still, 
jwith the open avowal that she will never visit England until she has what she 
calls her fatal signature” returned ; and Meyerbeer, who is her adviser, ap- 
proves of her conduct in this respect. 

To mount *Vielka” properly requires all the resources of Astley’s with those 
of a great iyrical theatre. In the first place there is a troop of cavalry, a com- 
‘pany of infautry, and a battery of artillery in the second act. Then there are 
‘three military bands—a drum and fife band, a trumpet band. and a band of wind 
lmstruments, besides the ordinary orchestra. [un short, it is a grand operatical 
‘military spectacle, the interest of which is centred in the locality where 
ihe .'ories of Frederick the Great are heid in deserved repute, but do not 
in equa! degree the Viennese, aici stul less excite your Lon- 
‘don © r/uosi. 

S!-udigl is as popular here as Meyerbeer and Jenny Lind. He departs for 
Lone ou for the season, but at what period is as yet uncertain, as the mana- 


tion of ve ng 9 loud ssege*, May be very weil in minor theatre, but will |ger of the Ander Wien Theatre is anxious to run the “ Vielka” as long as pos- 
not do isan excellent Lord Alcash, and Nickinson ‘swie. 
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The rumor of Lind’s retirement from the stage is again current, but { donot|| ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 


believe it ; she must be more than mortal to resist the tempting offers made to) 
her from all quarters. ‘Toa very handsome contract, sent to her from Paris, 
she replied lately that she had resolved not to go there or to London, but at the 
expiration of her present engagement here she would visit her native country, 
Sweden. Wherever she goes she will inake friends ; she is very amiable, very 


charitable, and comme il faut in all her actions. | shall send you my * notes,” | 


if they be of any value, of the state of music in Prussia, Saxony, &c.—Cor. of 


the Morning Chronicle 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED wae 
THE MILLER OF MARTIGNE. 
A ROMANCE—BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Author of * The Roman Traitor,” Marmaduke Wyvil,” The Brothers,” 
“ Cromwell,” Ete. 
NEW-YORK : PUBLISHED BY RICHARDS AND co., 30 ANN STREET. 
This is a work of surpassing interest and is quite equal if not superior to the ‘*‘ Roman 
Traitor” or ‘‘ Marmaduke Wyvil.” March 20, | 
NOW READY, 
PIQUILLO ALLIAGA 
OR THE 
MOORS UNDER PHILIP THE THIRD OF SPAIN. 
A Historical Romance from the French of 
EUGENE SCRIBE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MRS. BAILEY, PRINCIPAL. 
No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-St., New York. 


March 20. 


‘ 


fay plan of this institution, which it is believed, is well known, aud has been establish | 


ed for sixteen years, comprises 2 general and extevsive system of iustruction, and offers. 
high advantages to Parents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accom- 
plished education. It is situated in one of the most covenient and plessaut streets ia the up- 
per part of the City of New York. The lines of omnibuses around and within the city, afford) 
a convenient access to the various ferries, an‘ an easy communication with any part of the 
The Jocation of the houre is emineutly healthy, and within « few min- 


surrounding country. 
utes walk of several of the finest parks in the — 3 itis aspacious, elegant, and commodious 


building, affording a lage number of apartments for the lodging, for the study, and for the re- 
citations of the Young Ladies. 

Mre. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and will be assisted 
by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will include generally, 
from twelve to fourteen ; several of whom reside in the family, and devote their time exclu- 
sively to the benefit and instruction of the Young Ladies under their charge. The course «m- 
braces all that is neces ary to a complete and accomplished education ; the Text books are 
selected with much care. With respect to the discipline of the mind, and the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, the greatest solicitude is constantly felt. 

The School is divided into the Juvenile, Junior, and Senior Department. The best teachers 
are employed in the Freuch Department ; this langua se is taught daily to all the pupils, and 
with the Latin, is included in the terms for English Tuniou. Vocal Music, both Sacred, and 
Secular, is also taught throughout the School, by a distinguished Professor. Terms for Italian, 
Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, Music, &e. will depend opon those of the Professors 
employed. Faithful and unwearied atteution is constantly given that the pupils may be thorough 
in every branch of study they pursue, that they form correct, intellectual, and moral habits ; 


that they have respectiul, kind, and amiable manners. 


The School is in session from the 7th of September to the 16th of July: the period being | 


divided into four Quarters—severally commencing onthe 7th of September, 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 13th of Febraary, and the Ist. of May ; but pupils are received at any intermediate pe- 
riod, the proportion of the Quarter only being charged. 
dressed to Mrs. Bailey, at her iesidence, will receive immediate attention. 


April 3-2m. 
LAW AGENCY, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
HOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall-place New York City ,Attormey aod Counsellor at Law) 
and Solicitor in Chancery &c. Ke., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and other: 
interested in business ia Enrope, that he will attend to any matters that may be intrusted to 
him relating to property, estates, debts &c. or to any legal business, uecessary to be transacted 


in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 
Arrangements of an extensive and pecaliar kind just completed by T. W. will ensure thar 
the business with which he may be favoured, will be conducted with energy and despatch 


in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 


Thomas Warner has been honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin. 


guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibility. 


Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &e. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, ex i} 
Governor of the State of New York ; The Honourable John W. Edmaund’s, Circuit Judge | 


of the first Circuit ke. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle,Mayor of the City 
of New York ; Honoursble F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of 
Congress elect ; George W. Matsell, Esq. Chief of Police of the City of New York ; Messrs.) 
Jes‘op & Soa, Steel manufacterers, New York, and Sheilield, England, 

Jan, 23—3m. 
IV AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Pria 

cipe Segars in all thei: variety. (G> LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers 

and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 
WARTON'S ERVALENTA. 
CONSTIPATIN (COSITIVENESS) DESTROYED 


‘* Obstinate, inveterate and hAabitual Constipation (Costiveness) not only totally evercome, | 


but also completely destroyed without using atives, injections or baths, hy a ne-| 
tural, simple, agreeable and infallible means, recently discovered in France by M. Warton, 


ithe second floor 
| The institution is uot, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of ee te 


For further particuiars a line ad- 


HE SIXTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the St. George's Society, of the 

City of New York, will take place at the City Hotel, at 4 o'clock P.M. on Friday the 

23:d day of April instant, wher the members and friends of the Society ave respectfully invit- 
ed to attend. Tickets may be had at the following places :— 

Thomas Warner, No 18 City Hail-place / 

Dr. Bradshaw, No. 11 Barcley-st. j 

) 


Joseph H Ash, No. 292 Broadway, Stewards. 
George Johnson, No. 11 Spruce-st. and 224 Sixth Avenue. 


| Api. 10-2t. 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 


ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present cone 


| dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance aud 


lusefulness. 
‘The iustitution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It is free from financial embarrass. 


jment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcant of its obliga- 
jtions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additioas 
| othe Library. It has recently erected a uoble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin- 
jerpal stieet of the city, specious enough for a library ©° more than a hundred thousand volumes, 
j[ts present library numbers forty thousand, genereliy well-selected volumes (many of which 
jue rare and costly) ; itmay therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
‘first class, aud such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and commodious reading room, well supplied with 
‘the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommedation, both jor 
|quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in viewis 
leo transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ace 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 


pay 


jter may become a member of it on application to the librerian, and enjoy its privileges 
late 


jing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; 
|ter may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institution, iu whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement iheir co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
jthat every friend to the moral and intellectuel mes vement of our city. every parent who 
|would farnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
jretreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who kuows the value of a 
jereat library in a great metropolis, and is not now a member of this institution, will immediately 
jbecome one , and that those who are already members of it will Jend their active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
trustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry oat 
this great object, aud enable the institution to attain a characte: and present an aspect of ex- 
rent and importance that will make it the boast and hover of the commercial a gd of the 

eb. 13—«f. 


'Union. 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 

Will be published, carly in April next, 

THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 

|((YOMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
|“/ Improvements made therein, Directions and Justrnctions in the Practice and Play of this 
jmanly and athletic Exercise, aud suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
jafford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of plevers, The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous ‘!lustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 


By Alex. D. Paterson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 


** Felix on the Bat.” 
N. B —Booksellers wil! be supplied on reasonab's terms, by applying tothe Author at the 


\** Anvlo-American” Office, New York. 


THE PLUMBE 
| NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
‘TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U. 8. 
| 4 WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
| TWO HIGHr ST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
| VORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
|MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
| Portraits taken iv any weather in exquisite style. 
| Apparatas and Stock, wholesale and retail. ~ 
| Iustiuction given in the Art. Jiy. 25-4f. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
| FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutancous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Uleers, Syphiitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 


| Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

if ee value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
ness is axtending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 

/be'the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 

jmedical practice. ft is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, contaiuing nothing 

[bat the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 


jeer as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 


68 Rue Richelieu, Paris” Price 30 cents. ‘ ; of 
PERUSAL OF THIS TEEATISE cannot fail to dispel all doubt in the mind of any|/St*ius of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 


reader of the genuine character and great importance of this discovery which has agitat- 
ed France, England, and the Continent with its remarkable results. This great remedy is a! 


light, palatable, and delicious FOOD called ‘* Ervalenta”—a Vegetable Farina—in some re-|| 


spects resembling Arrow-root. 
The Treatise and Ervalenta constantly on hand at the National Depot of Warton, of Paris. 


jerude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 


drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sorsepasillla 
can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits : 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846 > 

Messrs. Sands— Gentlemen : Exposec as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent) 


expressly established for their sale, at HENRY JOHNSON’S Drug and Chemical store, in the | |. r ; 5 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 


Granite Building, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers-st. 


tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 


Purchasers must remember that there is no genuine Ervalenta but Warton’s. 
3 jsaparilla. Ihave been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 


arch 13-3m.* 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 


) a FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of | 


the Old Country, will find the subscriber's arrangements for 1547, most complete, and calcu _ 


1 ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangemeuts with them co bring 

heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for i 

THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS 1200 tons.!) 

LIVERPOOL ---- -- SIDDONS “ 
HOTTINGUER --- - - * SHERIDAN- - - - 


ROCHESTER - --- - - GARRICK 
The above magnificent packets are all new Yort built ships of the very first class, built ex- | 


pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 


disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 1 tried various remedies but found 
vo relief antil I commenced using your excelent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 


‘ined tomy bed. After using it a few months, I now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the nse of Sands’s Sarsai 


rilla, Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOHN M. NORRIs, 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, | hereby certify that the same are 
e, REV. T. ¥. MERRIMAN, 
Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga 


lushia 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22 

Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with « severe pain in my side, occasioned aot 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
taking your Sarsaparille Thave been greatly relieved, so mucb so that I have been sble to at 

tend to my business, and preach occasioually for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded all 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsevaritla, which Lean recommend in truth ard tin 

cerity to all those whe are in any way aficted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 


convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vieinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw, by the ase 


for speed by any ships afloat 
every month, on which days they leave punctually, i 
In addition to the above s; lendid ships, the subseribers are also Agents for the | 
ST.“ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
composed in prirt of the following favourite snd well-known ships, viz.: “ The America,” | 
St. Georve. Empire, St. Patrick, Ropnahannock, Marmion, Sea, Ke. &e., which, together with 
the new line. make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool 3 thus prevent- | 
ing the porribitity of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 
be secured at the lowest rates. Every information coe by applying to 


Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and Ith of |of six bottles, was restored to Leiter health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 


W. Stevens, who had heen severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
few bottles. 'M. GALUSHA 
For further puticuls » clasive evidence of its enperior valu ‘ pamp 
lets, which may be of gratis per e and efficacy, see ph 
Bi oy and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drogvists, 100 Fu'tt. » Street, comer of William, 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quelec . | W. Brent, Kingston Fy 


|S. F. Urquhart, Toronte ; T. Bickle, Hamilton and by throughout the 


~& J. T. TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. | United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 
2d door below Burling Slip. || {> The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarseperilla that has 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom been aad is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases te 
lwhich the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 
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24 Anglo Americar. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD —A couple of Geutl* 

men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board vw 
Any specilied extent, by applying at No. 137 hudsou Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at- 
eution will Le paid to their comforts, aud to sender their residence a home. The most satis- 
actory reicrevces will be given and expected 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FERT LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
£44 SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (fiom surplus premium) of about $185,000, 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanove:-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F.R. S. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. 
Secretary—F’. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance aud deferred anuuities. Lhe assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 


of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne-| 


cessity. 4 
Assuzances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 


Persons insured for life, can, at ounce, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc-}) 


cessi their own note and deposit of policy. 
Fae of the Capital is permanently seated in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Disectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
h ari therwise. 
“of ‘promioms, half-yearly or quarterly, at a tiifling advance upon the annual 


tale. 

h for stamp duty. 
Thity dove allowen after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
licy. 

Per revellin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the lust guuual investigation, to declore a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the preminms paid on each policy effected on the profit 
aU NITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS— (Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; Johu J. Palmer, Esq, Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esy., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
illiam J , Esq. 
Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Fsq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 
J. Leander Starr, Geneial Agent, and Edward T. Richaidson, Esq., General Accountant, 
he United States and British N. A. Colonies. 3 
York—J. Kearney Rodgers, 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
k, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. 8. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. : 
Hotedical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. aud No. 134 Bow ery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
id by the Society. . 
Tienes Counsel— William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 
Solicitor John Hone, Eee 11 Pine-st. 
Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. . 
ke Amite respect to Ghanene for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840. 


‘amphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &e. obtained at the Chief Office) | 


74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, Sth Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP.EDIA, &c 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 156 BROADWAY. J 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
—Volume for 1545 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA,—It is unnecessary, in any 
Announcement, to point out the value of this “* Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the par- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole held 

ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
s the complece Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Kaswtedge.—¥ clams ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 
my HE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” —The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of mach less maguitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
i orted by a 

hy in of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is coed. —-Cormmgnnng snd Food 
jo 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. 


ICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
1. The Povieal Works of Wm. C. Bryant, @ superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 pa engravings. 
i for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 
th Owing, by Francis Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured bo uets. 
5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Ers E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored| 
Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth with 11 elegant eugravings. 
Thomas Moore, with 13 beautifal engravings. 
Historical and Romantic Mlustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
. Lady of the Lake, 1@ elegant engravings. 
Se. Campbells Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 
11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated nag vignettes. 
Italy, illustrated wit vignettes. ‘ 
is. The London An Prize contains several hundred beautiful scenes, 
&e. 
or The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inter- 
Pi ial Gallery of Arts—2, wood-euts—1 vol. 
16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
mpwards of 11500 wood culs—I EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
iber is constantly receiv ing tresh supplies of every description of the above we 
A stock is comme kept on hand, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Bouum, Damaseus and double Damascus barrel Pen 3 Principality, each ¢xtra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic , (illust rated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies Pa- 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
oue gross each. Together with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
of every description ; atl of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers s 


cor. of Gold 


reat body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 


Aprit 24 
FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

LAIRD, Florist, comer of | ad 28th street, N. Y., has always 
j ou hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
ispecies and varieties.; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Oruers for 
| Fruit aud Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 
| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen- 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-4f. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
. JELEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mas. J. Levenstyn. y4ly. 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article Apl 18-tf. 


~NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Ith of each 


mouth :— 

Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, | F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 

j ROSCIUS, | Asa Eldridge, | Nov. 26. Jan. 11 


SIDDONS, |  E.B. Cobb, | Dee. 26. | Feb. 11. 
| These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
jwith such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
jexperienced masters, whe will make every exertiou to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
\packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passsge, 
iapply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

| BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
jmewspapers 1 ceut each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-1f. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
——— from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. Fron Liverpool. 

| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11, | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
\John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26! 
|Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11,Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
| Virginian, | F. P. Allen, June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | Jaly26, Now. 26, Mar. 20. 
| These ships are of the first class, their accommocéations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
land convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
Ibe made to promote the comfort of Passengers and che interests of Importers. 

| The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Pareels, or Packages, seut by 
|them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 

| Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South 


| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
L porswat from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
} a that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
jsuccee ing ay. 


} hips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. * ~ 
‘Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
|Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
|Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
jinducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
jtion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon ie 
jeation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pase 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or vo 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 

IT@s LINE OF PACKETS will heveafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
(7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
|St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 | Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
|Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10 10) Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. I 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, Jane 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 10: 10! April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, lo 
‘Victoria, E.. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10) May 1, Sept. 1, Jam. 1 
‘Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
|Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April |, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E.. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10} June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators! 
Great care will be takeu that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best lescription. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
‘Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owuers of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters} 
|Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 


leo GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be ched int * 


following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool, 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April | 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan, 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 6, 16, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16{ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16 i6, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are wel] known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctnality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The “— of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages sent by them, ess regular Bills of ord are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st., or 


a 4 HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st. 


C. H. MARSHAL .. 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
ARING, BROTHERS & Co., 
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